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SAMU E L SHO RE, Esqu IRE, 


NORTON-HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 


SIR, 


\H E 3 of theſe Diſ- | 
courſes are happy in hav- 


ing your permiſſion to prefix 8 


your name to them. 5 It is their 

wiſh to procure a more ge- 
neral attention, than is uſually : 
given to the ſubjects, which they 

-- Hopes lay before the public. They 

are ſubjects, which ought to com- 
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| principles of religion, will doubt- 


iv DEDICATION. 


mand the repurd 'of- all who are 
capable of underſtanding them; 5 
but many circumſtances occur to 
EE check the pleaſing hope of ſuch a 
change in the preſent age, as the 
turning from vain pleaſures, and 
frivolous amuſements, to the moſt 
ſerious and manly ſtudies, ſup poſes. 
The wiſe, conſiſtent friends of re- 

| ligion are, however, deſirous of 
apyailing themſelves of every cir- 
cumſtance, which may procure 
them a more favourable hearing, 

when they are pleading a cauſe 
ſo eſſential to the beſt intereſts of | 


mankind. 1 . 


A FAIR repreſentation of the 


leſs 
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| leſs have a very happy effect on 
the minds of thoſe who can be 
prevailed upon to view and con- 
der it; but to many it will per- 
haps be a ſtill more powerful re- 
commendation of it, to hold up 
to their view ſuch characters as 
are diſtinguiſhed by the faithful 
diſcharge of all the offices of lite, : 
under the influence of thoſe. re- 
ligious principles, which a free, 
| impartial inquiry has formed and 


eſtabliſhed. 


be would be a particular plea- 
ſure, Sir, to the authors of this 
publication, if they might be | per- 
mitted to deduce from theſe ge- 
neral idcas a detail of the reaſons 
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which have led them to addreſs 
ydu on the preſent occaſion : : but 
they are ſenſible they cannot do 
this without hurting one of the 
moſt amiable virtues, by which 
your character is adorned. That 
they may not offend, therefore, = 
where it 1s their deſire to pleaſe, 
they content themſelves with add- 
ing their warmeſt wiſhes, that 
your life may long be preſerved | 
to bleſs your neareſt Connexions z 3 
and that the benevolent, uſeful 

N ſchemes, which you at preſent 
encourage, may for many years 
to come, have the ſupport of your 
name and influence; and ſub- 
ſcribe chemſelves, with high eſteem 
for your. character, and with a 


grateful 


. 
5 


D E ICATION. vii 


| b grateful ſenſe of the indulgence 
which you have ſhewn to them- 


ſelves i in particular, 


SIR, 


OE GO oben. er 


Your moſt obliged 


4 and obedient : 


DOVE lee, 


Tur AUTHORS, 
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T mig br ſeem a ſufficient apology for 
the fingularity of publiſhing the diſ- 


courſes of arfferent perſons in the Jeme 


volume, to inform our readers, that 70 


which are here offered to the public atten- 


tion were, in ſubſtance, lately delivered 
on occaſions, on which a confiderable num: 
ber of Diffenting Mini ters were aſſembled; 
and that the authors are WL nearly agreed 
in their general views, that they wiſh 
to appear m the world as Friends, united 


in the ſupport of an important Common | 


55 Cauſe. 


B ur beſides this, the authors think it 
not improper to ſuggeſt, that they appre- 
bend a particular neceſſi ”, at the preſent 

time, 
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time, for a firm alliance among the friends 
. rational inquiry and religious liberiy; 


in order, on the one hand, to excite a 


proper attention to the great principles 
of religion and morals, among thoſe who 
have hitherto diſcovered inattention and 
mndifference 70 theſe objects ; and, 071 the 
other, to counteract the operation of that 
| "ſpirit of enthufiaſin which has, of late 
years, made ſuch rapid advances both in 
the Church of England, and OY the 


8 froeral mm of e — 


Wien theſe views, they 1365 in the 
follewing diſcourſes, marked the gradual 
progreſs religious and Chri ian know- 

lage, noticed the obſtructions which have 

retarded this progreſs, and Suggeſted the 
means by which it may be Promoted: they 
 bave endeavoured to revive the dying 
ſpirit of religious zeal, to d. einguiſh it 


rom its counterfeit, bigotry, and to affift 
and regulate its exertions: and laſtly, 


8 have taken the. freedom to remind 
their 
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their brethren of the. nature and obliga- 
tions of their office; and to offer them 


fſuch hints of advice as appeared moſt im 
portant and ſeaſonable, and beſt adapted 
to render the Chriſtian miniſtry produc 


tive of the intellectual and moral i mmprove- 


ment of mankind. 


Rxrrixe on the goodneſs of the cauſe 


in which they are engaged, they truſt 
they do-—not indulge a flattering idea, 
hen they entertain the expectation, that 
their united ad ade will 2 ſome goed OT 


Heel. 


Tar. are no. ba hopes, chat 


the ſame ſpirit of reformation, which 


has of late been ſo ſucceſs uli excited, and 


Promſes. ſuch happy effefts in the political 


world, will ſpread its influence to the 
offairs of religion, and in time produce 


| fuch improvements in its public Hees, 


as ſpall bear ſome proportion to the 
progreſs. which has been made in ſcience, 
and 


xii 5 R 1 1 E l. 


and in the uſeful as well as ornamental 


arts. At leaſt they expect that much 
will be done to encourage a liberal ſpirit 
of i inquiry, and to promote true principles 


of religion, and rational forms of worſhip, 


by the united body of Proteſtant Diſſenters, 


who are by profeſſion friends to religious 
liberty, and advocates for the unreſtrained 


inveſtigation of truth, and the decent, 


but unreſerved declaration and ſupport of 
= private opinion. They truſt, that they 
2010 not neglect to avail themſelves of the 
advantages which accrue to them from 
their entire exemption from all human 
authority in faith and Practice, by em- 
bracing and forwarding every ſeheme of 


improvement, hich the progreſs of re- 


ligious knowledge in the preſent, or in 
; 7 ſucceeding age may ſuggeſt. The tine 
” „they hope, , approaching, when the 


None ſecte of Chriſtians will fo far Ar- 


get f the d. NRinftions which ſeparate them, 
as s beartily 1 to unite in n fupport of their 


c omm on 


PR E FT 1 . xiii 


common rights, and to defire no other 
bond of union than Chriſtian Charity. 


N. B. "Tas bird di rp, having 
been conſiderably enlarged fince it was de- 
livered, is divided into ſections, which are 
rather intended for the reader's conve- 
nience, than to point out the method 
which the author has PR. 
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MATTHEW xIII. 33. 


r HEAVEN IS LIKE 

| UNTO LEAVEN, WHICH A WOMAN 

: TOOK AND HID IN THREE MEA= | 
| SURES of MEAL TILL THE WHOLE 
WAS LEAVENED. 


Ce ON ùXIw ET ROT Se TT EE | 


0 determine with certainty, in 

| what particulars the acknow- 

+ ledged ſuperiority in the nature of man 

above that of the other animal inhabit- 

EE» ants of the earth conſiſts, has always 
b- been eſteemed a matter of conſiderable ; 

1 8 diffi- 
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2 THE PROGRESS OF 


difficulty. It may perhaps caſt ſome 
light upon this ſubject, to remark, that 
it appears to be the peculiar privilege 
of human nature, that it is capable of 
continual improvement not only in the 
individual but in the ſpecies. 

ever foreſight, ſagacity, or contrivance, 
the inferior animals of any particular 
claſs may difcover individually, they 
ſeem wholly incapable of riſing, as a 

| ſpecies, to any higher degrees of excel, 
| lence than they poſſeſſed at their firſt 
g formation. The bee, the ant, or the 
beaver of the preſent race, appears to 
have nb larger portion of knowledge or 
ſkill, and to be capable of no greater 


55 perfection or variety in its productions, 
than the ſame animal in the earlieſt ages 


of the world. Whereas human nature 
- admits of ſuch eſſential improvement, 
from the continued labours of indivi- 
duals through a ſucceſſion of genera- 
tions, that there is not perhaps a greater 
difference between the moſt ſagacious 


What- 


and the moſt ſtupid animal exiſting on 
the face of the earth, than between the 
human ſavage who ſubſiſts on the plun- 
der of the foreſt, and the ingenious 
artiſt, or the“ deep-judging ſage, ” 
formed in the e ſtate of ſociety. 


Ir is a pleafing employment. to 4 
contemplative mind, to obſerve the 
gradual progreſſion of ſcience, arts, 

and manners, through the ſeveral ſtages 


of civilization ; and to remark the va- 
luable acceſſions which have from time 


5 to time been made to the ſtock of hu- 
man knowledge, to the convenience, 
ornament, and happineſs of ſociety, 

and even to the intrinſic value and dig- 


5 nity of human nature. And it is worthy 


of particular notice, that many of the 


moſt eſtimable of theſe acquiſitions N 


have ariſen from the ſmalleſt begin- 
nings, and have gradually advanced to 


5 degrees of conſequence, of which the 


firſt inventor or diſcoverer had no con- 
B OY ception. 
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ception. Little did the man who firſt 
obſerved the polarity of the loadſtone, 
or he who executed the firſt rude fketch 
of the art of printing, imagine, to what 
valuable purpoſes their reſpective diſ- 
coveries would afterwards be applied. 
And if it be conſidered, how clearly 
theſe continual improvements in ſciences 
and arts, ſo immediately productive of 
human happineſs, indicate the con- 
ſtant ſuperintendence of a wiſe and be- 
nevolent Director, this ſubject appears 
buy no means unworthy of our atten- 
tion at a ſeaſon devoted to the pur- 
poſes of religion. Pr 


: Bur it is my more immediate deſign 5 
in this diſcourſe, to direct your thoughts ' 
to the gradual advances of truth, reli- 
gion and virtue in the world, or, in 

other words, of that kingdom of righ- 5 
; teouſneſs, eſtabliſhed by the appoint- 


ment and authority of Almighty Sol, 


= under the immediate agency of Jeſus 
He Chriſt, 


Diſc. I. RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 5 


Chriſt, ſo expreflively deſcribed by 
himſelf in the words of the text; 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
© Jeaven, which a woman took and 
t hid in three meaſures of meal till 
«> the whole was leavened.” 


Tur earlieſt records of mankind 
place human nature before us in a ſtate 
of imperfection and weakneſs nearly 
reſembling that of childhood. We ſee 

men every where, during the firſt ages 


"of: the world, admitting idle and ab- 


ſurd opinions which the wiſdom of 
later times has diſcovered to be errors; 
and falling into practices, which expe- 
rience and reflection have at length 
: taught them to deſpiſe as childiſh fol- 
lies. Theſe apparent defects it ſeems 
much more rational to impute to the 
original conſtitution of human nature, 
deſigned by! its great Author to advance, 
from the ignorance and imbecility of 
infancy, to the wiſdom and ſtrength of 
. mature 
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mature age, than to aſcribe them to 
any occaſional depravity, ſuperinduced 
by ſome external cauſe, contrary to the 
original intention of the Creator. And 
it is delightful to obſerve the ſeveral 
ſteps which the Almighty Parent of 


our nature has purſued in the educa- 
tion of his rational aa tes 


To correct that propenſity to ſuper- 


ſtition and idolatry which is the natural 
6 of i ignorance and fear, the know- | 
| ledge of the one true God was early 
taught, and preſerved through a long 
ſeries of ages, by the Patriarchs and 
Prophets of the Jewiſh nation. To 


reſtrain thoſe licentious manners which 


are the weeds that pontaneouſly ſprin 82 
up in the ſoil of uncultivated nature, 
many wiſe men were raiſed up, in the 


more civilized nations of the world, 


inculcate the genuine prineiples 2 


| maxims of virtue, 


-OTILL, 
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Diſc. I. RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 7 


STILL, however, the progreſs of ſound 
knowledge and virtuous manners, was 
neither ſo ſpeedy, nor ſo extenſive as 
might have been wiſhed. The Jews 
had neither that political diſtinction 
among the nations, nor that ſuperior 
wiſdom and exemplary purity of man- 
ners, which were neceſſary to eſtabliſſi 
their authority as teachers of religion to 
the reſt of the world. The philoſophers 
of Greece and Rome were more intent 
on  deciding- queſtions of ſpeculation = 
among themſelves, than on inſtructing 
the vulgar in the plain duties of mo- 
rality. And both were either ignorant 
= of, or inattentive to, the important 
= 3 doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
JJJͤ»ͤĩ principal fandtion of the 

| laws of virtue. 
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5 To complete the important deſign of 
l „conducting human nature to a ſtate of 

Oe intellectual and moral perfection, it 
Was therefore become neceſſary, that a 
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Divine Inſtructor ſhould appear, who 
ſhould give men a more perfect rule 


of life than any they had hitherto re- 
ceived; who ſhould condeſcend tc 


_ addreſs the vulgar in language ah 


they could underſtand; who ſhould 


enforce his doctrine by the authority of 


religion and the promiſe of immortality ; 


and who ſhould be able to give ſatisfac- 


tory proofs of the validity of his pre- 
tenſions to the character of a teacher 


| ſent from God. 


Sven a "Diview Taſlrufor: was our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. And 
the ſucceſs of his embaſſy was in ſome 
meaſure worthy of the importance of 


the meſſage, and the character of the 


meſſenger. At firſt indeed, only a 
ſmall number of diſciples accompanied 


him, and theſe taken from the loweſt 


orders of the people: none of the 
rulers believed on him.“ Notwith- 
Banding the excellence of his doftrine, 


5 notwith- | 
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Diſe.T. RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 9 


notwithſtanding the divine authority 
with which he ſpoke, © he was deſpiſed | 


and rejected of men.” But neither 


prejudice, intereſt, nor power, can in 
the iſſue prevail againſt the truth. Even 
during our Saviour's perſonal miniſtry, 


the number of his followers was by no 


means inconfiderable. But after his 
reſurrection, his apoſtles made converts 

; in every place. Wherever they preach- 

| oy the kingdom of God, © multitudes 


* were daily added unto them. *: 46:89 = 
„ mightily mew the word of God, and 


6s eee The kingdom of hea- 


ven, or the dodrins of Chriſt, was 


46 * like unto leaven, which a woman took 
oe and hid in three meaſures of meal till 
3 855 the whole Was leavened. ” 


— 


Ir we trace the efficacy. of this hea- 


venly doctrine through the ſucceeding 
ages of the church, we meet with many 
diſcouraging appearances ; and often 

ſee its ſalutary operation retarded by the 


mali Snunt 
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malignant action of oppoſite powers. 
Even when the viſible church of Chriſt 
was become great and ſplendid, his 
doctrine had leſs influence, and his 

kingdom fewer ſubjects, than a ſuper- 
ficial obſerver would ſuppoſe. Many 
cauſes, at this period, concurred to 
obſtruct the progreſs of the pure religion 
of Chriſt. Forms and ceremonies were 
introduced into religion, which were 
by no means conſiſtent with the ſimpli- 

„ Chriſtian worſhip : the plain 
doctrine of Chriſt was perplexed and 
obſcured by being cloathed in words 
hard to be underſtood; and Chriſtian 
zeal was waſted upon religious contro- 


verſies, into which a ſcholaſtic jargon 


was introduced, that ſerved no other 
end, than to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
| ſects of Chriſtians, and perpetuate their 
mutual animoſities. 5 


: Tue intellectual darkneſs which, at 
this period, overſpread the earth, as 
| might 
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might naturally be expected, concealed 
for many ages the lovely form of reli- 
gion. The ignorant multitude adopted 
all the myſtical dogmas which their 
prieſts iſſued from their cells, as deci- 
ſions from the oracles of truth. The 
articles of belief, delivered by ſynods 
and councils, obtained an authority 
| equal to that of the Holy Scriptures : : 
a ſhort ſpace of time gave theſe decrees 
the ſanction of antiquity ; and thus, the 
chain of eccleſiaſtical power was firmly 
rivetted, and the errors and ſuperſtitions 
Which had crept into the faith and 
worſhip of Chriſtians, ſanctified by 
prieſtcraft, and protected by the civil 
power, were likely for ever to remain. 


Bur, the ſacred leaven, though long 
incapable of producing any viſible effect 
on the corrupted maſs in which it was 
concealed, {till retained its virtue. T he 
_ doctrine of Chriſt, a vital active prin- 5 
ciple, like the vegetable life in plants, 


which 
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which lies dormant for a while, and 
then appears with freſh vigour, in the 
midſt of this dreary winter ſuddenly 
| manifeſted its vivifying power, and pre- 
| ſented the firſt appearance of ſpring. A 


few able and zealous men, inſpired with 
the love of truth, dared to call in queſ- 


tion opinions till then univerſally re- 
ceived, and to aſſert the right of private 


judgment. And, though they neither 


diſcovered the whole extent of Chriſtian 
truth, nor fully underſtood the prin- 

_ciples of Chriſtian liberty; by breaking 
through the fences of eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority, and venturing to form an opi- 


nion for themſelves on religious ſub- 


jects, they opened the way to free in- 
quiry, and began a career, which their 


poſterity have purſued, far Wen ther 
moſt enlarged ideas. _ 


SOON after the firſt dawn of the 
Reformation, ſeveral great men aroſe, 
Who e ſech ſtrength and acute- 

| _ neſs 


8 


8 
e 
. 
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neſs of underſtanding, and freedom of 
ſpirit, as to be able, at one effort, to 


ſeparate the pure religion of Chriſt from 
the maſs of abſurdities and ſuperſtitions 
with which it had been mixed; and to 
conceive themſelves, and repreſent . 
others, a ſyſtem of faith ſo rational and 
ſcriptural, that all the labours of mo- 
dern times have done little to improve 
it. Theſe bold innovators, however, 
placed themſelves on a ground ſo far 
removed from the old eſtabliſhment, 
and even from the commonly received 
ſyſtem of the reformed. church, that 
they gained few followers, and only 
brought upon themſelves, and thoſe 
who had penetration and fortitude 
enough to become their adherents, the 
cenſures and anathemas of thoſe churches 
which claimed to themſelves the merit 
of orthodoxy.* By appearing at the 
head of a ſmall and deſpiſed ſect, they 


2 See Toulmin's Life Fa Socinus, and Lindfey's 
Diffrtations, | 80 


only 
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only furniſhed the multitude with ap- 


pellations of obloquy and contempt for 


free inquirers in ſucceeding ages. 


Ix later times, the progreſs of free 


inquiry, and of its natural offspring, 
rational ideas on religious ſubjects, has 
by no means been ſo rapid, as, conſi- 
dering the aſtoniſhing advances which 


have been made in every other kind of 


knowledge, might have been expected. 

Two cauſes have chiefly contributed to 

retard the good work of reformation : 
firſt, the appointment of ſubſcription 


to articles of faith, as the term of 


admiſſion into every national church; 
and ſecondly, the propenſity which has 
always prevailed among the vulgar, to 
prefer a religion, which either capti- | 


vates the ſenſes and imagination, or 


agitates and inflames the paſſions, to 


one which is immediately addreſſed to 


the underſtanding and the moral prin- 
ciple, and has no other object than to 


make 
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make men wiſe and virtuous. The re- 
quiſition of uniformity in faith, by 
taking the truth of the received ſyſtem 
for granted, ſuperſedes every idea of 
improvement; reſtrains thoſe who ought 
to inquire that they may be qualified to 
teach, from the free inveſtigation and 
communication of truth; propagates 
among the laity an idea of the infalli- 
bility of the church; and encourages 
the vulgar in that bigotted attachment 
to old opinions, and that uncharitable 
| ſpirit towards thoſe who call i in queſtion 
the popular creed, to which, alas! they 
are of themſelves ſufficiently inclined. 
And a propenſity to myſticiſm and en- 
thuſiaſm gives men a diſreliſh for all 
rational inquiry ;—diſpoſes them to reſt 
ſatisfied with vague and confuſed ideas 
on religious ſubjects, and to admit the 
. greateſt abſurdities in opinion without 
any ſhadow of rational evidence leads 
them to look upon every ſolid and j ju- 
dicious attempt to elucidate the princi- 


ples 
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ples of morality and religion as dry and 
tedious reaſoning ; and, in fine, pre- 


pares them to prefer noiſe to ſenſe, paſſion ; 


to POR | and projejeen to Practice. 


IT 18 ſufficiently che. that doch 
theſe cauſes muſt operate powerfully to 
perpetuate ignorance and error, and to 
counteract the ſalutary influences of true 
religion in the world. Their actual 
effect on the religious character of our 
own country for ſeveral paſt ages, has 
been ſuch as cannot be impartially re- 
viewed, without the fulleſt conviction, 
that every degree of eccleſiaſtical domi- 
nation, and every ſpecies of enthuſiaſm, 
is unfriendly to the intereſts of truth 


, and virtue. 


Nor wITHSTAN DING theſe obſtruc- 


tions, however, the good ſeed, ſown by 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, has ſprung up 


: plentifully, and by the faithful labours 


of many wiſe and good men, has been 
cleared 
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cleared from weeds, and cheriſhed in 
its growth, till at length we ſee the 
fair promiſe of a plentiful harveſt. It 
is true, theſe great and zealous cham- 
pions for liberty and free inquiry have 
been branded with opprobrious names; 


and the ſmall band of followers which 


they have been able to collect, has been, 
like the whole ſociety of Chriſtians in 
the days of the apoſtles, ** a little ſect, 
| every where ſpoken againſt.” But every 
indignity which they have ſuffered is 
amply repaid; every reproach which 
ignorance or bigotry has caſt upon them 
is abundantly recompenſed, by the be- 
neficial fruits, which have already ap- 
peared, and are daily produced, in con- 
8 ſequence of their labours. 


MysTIC1M and abſurdity are giving - 


way to plain truth and common ſenſe. 
Men are beginning to prefer a few 
weighty doctrines, which every one may 
underſtand and believe, to all the ſub- 


. tilties | 
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tilties of the ſchools. The equal, uni- 


verſal, and unalienable right of every 
man to form his religious ſyſtem, and 
| Chooſe his mode of religious worſhip 
for himſelf, is generally underſtood and 


acknowledged. The grounds of eccleſi- 


aſtical authority have been examined, 


and found inſufficient to ſupport the 


mighty ſtructure which has been raiſed 
upon them: the pillars of prieſtcraft 
are ſhaken ; the ſimple doctrines of re- 
ligion, taught by Jeſus Chriſt, are re- 
gaining their authority; the pure gold 
is daily ſeparating itſelf from the baſe 
alloy which ignorance or artifice had 
mixed with it. Many of the outworks 
which the injudicious friends of Chriſti- 
anity had raiſed to defend a cauſe which 
needed not ſuch feeble aid, are freely 
given up, the better to ſecure the main 
fortreſs, The forms of religion are 
beginning to be diſencumbered from 


thoſe childiſh ceremonies which have 


no connection with the genuine emo- 
tions 
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tions of rational piety, and at the ſame 
time to be reſcued from the diſgrace : 
which the pretenſions of viſionaries and 
enthuſiaſts to immediate inſpiration, had 
brought upon them. The doctrine of 
Chriſt is now underſtood to be a ſyſtem 


———— — — 


of pure. morality, enforced by the 
ſanction of future rewards and puniſn- 


ments, and ſupported by the authority 
of religion. Chriſtian worſhip is now 
regarded, not as a weekly peace- offering 
to heaven for the daily vices of a bad 
life, nor as artificial fewel, ſupplied at 
regular intervals, to keep alive the flames 
of enthuſiaſm; but as a natural expreſſion 
of gratitude z and ſubjection from man to 
his Maker, and as a rational means of 
eſtabliſhing the principles and ſupport- 15 


ing the practice of virtue in the world. 


I concRATULATE my Chriſtian bre- 


thren, and all who are capable of diſcern- 
ing the value of ſuch bleſſings, on theſe 
| ſymptoms of the progreſs of 66 pure and 5 


Cc * undefiled 
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undefiled religion.” I rejoice that ſuch 
rational views and liberal principles are 


| mot only to be found in a few indivi- 


duals, but give the leading character 


and ſpirit to many reſpectable ſocieties 


of Chriſtians. Theſe happy advances 
in the good work of religious reforma- 
tion, authoriſe us to apply to the preſent 
ſtate of religion the figurative language 


of the text: The kingdom of heaven 


“ 1s like unto leaven, which a woman 
25 took and hid in three meaſures of 
CO meal till the whole Was leavened. ved 
Many favourable circumſtances concur 
to aſſure us, that from theſe ſmall be- 


ginnings great effects will ariſe, nk 


little one ſhall become 2 thouſan d, 
« and a ſmall one a ſtrong. nation.” 


«A little leaven, leaveneth the whole 
ce e 


We ſee a chirſt for 14 of 
every kind prevailing amongſt us: why 


1 ſhould we e that religion will 


be 
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be the only ſubje& concerning which 
men will chooſe to remain 1n ignorance? 5 
We ſee freedom of inquiry in every 
' branchof ſcience univerſally encouraged, 

and a tame ſubmiſſion to authority every 
Where treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt. Why ſhould we doubt, that 
the ſame ſpirit will ere long burſt 
aſunder the bands of prieſtly dominion, 
and lead every man to aſſert and main- 
tain his right of thinking and acting for 
himſelf; in religion? 133 1 


I the intercourſes of friendly conver- 
ſation, we find a much more general 
diſpoſition to enter upon the free diſ- 
cuſſion of important topics, in ſcience, 
arts, policy and religion, than formerly. ; 
Men are now leſs apt to take alarm at 
the ſtarting of a new doctrine, or to 
be offended and ſhocked on hearing . 
| their own opinions controverted. Many 
writers, who at the time when their 
works appeared, were condemned as 
. Cc ; | heretics. 
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| heretics of the firſt order, are now read 
with patience, and even with reſpect; 


and thoſe who lead the way, at preſent, 
in freedom of i inquiry, are heard with 
more attention, and treated with more 
candour, than fell to the ſhare of their 
leſs heterodox anceſtors, May we not 
from hence fairly infer an increaſing. 
diſpoſition towards free inquiry, and 
conſequently a growing tendency to- 
wards the propagation of truth, in the a 


8 character of the preſent age 13 


Tux general ſpirit of the times we 
cannot but obſerve to be exceedingly 


favourable to religious liberty. It is 


an undoubted fact, that within the 


ſpace of a fingle century, a rapid pro- 


greſs has been made in candour and 


liberality of ſentiment. At the begin- 


ning of that period, not the ſmalleſt 
trace of a ſpirit of toleration appeared 


in the civil conſtitution of this country: 


Ls and even ſince the act of toleration, 
: -though 
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though obtained at a period moſt favour- 
able to liberty, diſſenters from the 
eſtabliſhed church have, in general], 
been left expoſed to legal ſeverities. 
The ſpirit of intolerance has, however, 
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gradually loſt ground: the penal laws 


reſpecting religion have long lain dor- 
mant; and at length, through the 
ſteady perſeverance of the friends of 
| liberty, the boundaries of religious 
toleration have been conſiderably ex- 
tended by the almoſt unanimous voice 
of our legiſlature; while the advocates 
for eccleſiaſtical tyranny, once ſo for- 
midable a body, have been obliged to 
retire. into their antient ſtrong-holds, 5 
and have only been able from thence 
to repeat, with a faint and trembling 
voice, the ery which once filled the 
nation with uproar, © The church is 
in danger,” 


Tuxsr are deciſive indications of the 


prevalence of a candid and liberal ſpirit, | 


3 Ca and 
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| heretics of the firſt order, are now read 


with patience, and even with reſpect; 
and thoſe who lead the way, at preſent, 
in freedom of 1 inquiry, are heard with 
more attention, and treated with more 
candour, than fell to the ſhare of their 
Teſs heterodox anceſtors. May we not 
from hence fairly infer an increaſing | 
, diſpoſition towards free inquiry, and 
conſequently a growing tendency to- 
wards the propagation of truth, in the 


| character of the "Frente. age r. 


Tus general ſpirit of the times we 


cannot but obſerve to be exceedingly 


favourable to religious liberty. It is : 
an undoubted fact, that within the 


ſpace of a ſingle century, a rapid pro- 


greſs has been made in candour and 
liberality of ſentiment. At the begin- 
ning of that period, not the ſmalleſt 
trace of a ſpirit of toleration appeared . 


in the civil conſtitution of this country: 


and even | fince the act of toleration, 
Eee though 


2 


5 
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though obtained at a period moſt favour- 


able to liberty, diſſenters from the 
eſtabliſhed church have, in general, 
been left expoſed to lega 
The ſpirit of intolerance has, however, 
gradually loſt ground: the penal laws 
reſpecting religion have long lain dor- 
mant; and at length, through the 
ſteady perſeverance of the friends of 
liberty, the boundaries of religious 


ſeverities. 


toleration have been conſiderably ex- 


tended by the almoſt unanimous voice 
of our legiſlature; while the advocates 
for eccleſiaſtical tyranny, once fo for- 
midable a body, have been obliged to 
retire into their antient ſtrong-holds, 
: and. have only been able from thence = 
to repeat, with a faint and trembling 
voice, the cry which once filled the 
nation with uproar, by 'T he church 1 
in danger.” : 


 Tarse are . e of the 


ET prevalence of a candid and liberal ſpirit, 
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and happy omens of the farther ſpread 
of that kingdom of truth and righteouſ- 
neſs, which is the kingdom of heaven. 
I am not inſenſible, however, that there 
are circumſtances which have a con- 
trary aſpect : I perceive difficulties ; 1 
am aware of diſcouragements. 


 EccieslAsTICAL authority, while 
it is employed to preſerve an uniformity D 
of faith, will obtain blind veneration 
.and tame ſubmiſſion from weak and 
vulgar minds, and check the natural 
exertions of the underſtanding in the 
1 ſearch of truth; and ſelfiſh timidity, 
under the fpecious diſguiſe of prudence 
and caution, will repreſent every inno- EL 
vation as dangerous, and ſtart innume- 
rable objections to every ſcheme of 
reformation which can be propoſed. — 
Still, however, we may aſſure ourſelves 
that the good work of reformation will 
be carried forwards. The people, 
accuſtomed to ſpeculate on other 
topics, 


. <4F$1 
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topics, will, it may be expected, think 
and judge for themſelves concerning 
religion: doubtful queſtions will be 
fully canvaſſed; the defects of the pre- 
ſent religious eſtabliſhment will be 
obſerved and cenſured; many will wiſh 
for an alteration; ſome judicious friends 


of religion will ſuggeſt improvements : 


not a few even of the guardians of the 
church, eſpecially among the younger 
clergy, will ſee the propriety of a re- 
i formation, and be diſpoſed to promote 
it: while others who have leſs liberality, 
or leſs zeal, will perceive the expediency 
and even neceſſity of doing ſomething 
to gratify the public taſte; and thus 
from motives of prudence will become 

reformers. In this manner it is proba- 


ble, that the public forms of religion 


will be gradually improved; till at laſt, 
a religious eſtabliſhment will ariſe, in | 
which the ſimple doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity will be taught without myſtery; | 
in which plain and general forms of 


devotion 


| 
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devotion will be inſtituted ; and in 
which the moſt ample proviſion will be 
made for the unlimited toleration of 


WT V-udifferente e in religion, and modes 


GREAT obſtructions to the progreſs 

of: pure religion” muſt alſo ariſe from 
that numerous body of modern enthu- 
ſiaſts, who through the blind zeal or 


the intereſted artifice of their chief 
leaders, have been trained up for the 
defence of abſurd opinions, the ſupport 
of a myſtical and fanciful ſpirit in re- 
ligion, and the propagation of bigotry 
and uncharitableneſs. With all the 
bold pretenſions which the founders and 
ſupporters of this ſyſtem make to 
extraordinary and ſupernatural commu- 
nications from heaven; with all the 


appearances of ſuperior purity and 


ſanctity of manners which they aſſume; 
with all the arts which they uſe for 
amuling the imaginations and working 


upon 
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upon the paſſions of the vulgar, while 
they excuſe them from the irkſome 
labours of thinking, and permit, nay 
encourage them to lay aſide the trouble- 
ſome operations of reaſon; it is no 
wonder that they gain proſelytes in 
every place, and that the multitude 
crowd around them wherever they go. 
It muſt be expected that thoſe who have 
never accuſtomed themſelves to reflec- 
tion, or choſen their religion from con- 


viction and principle, ſhould be“ driven 7 


about by every wind of dorine.” — 
Nevertheleſs, ** great is truth, and 
will at laſt prevail. When the rage 
of novelty is over, and the heat of 
paſſion is abated, we will not doubt 
that many, who now deſpiſe the name 
of reaſon, will liſten to her © ſtill ſmall 


voice; that their preſent blind attach- 


ment to their leaders will give way to 


the deſire of knowledge and love of 
truth; that their zeal will be directed 
Dy wen and tempered with mo- 
: deration 
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deration ; and that they will ſettle into 


the reſpectable character rational n 
0 e, 


Turkr is yet another _ to the 


ſpread of true religion in the world, 


more formidable than any hitherto men- 
tioned, namely, the ſpirit of inattention 
and indifference with reſpect to the 
principles and practice of religion, now 
ſo generally prevalent i in the world. Men 
are either too fond of pleaſure to have 
inclination, or too eager in the purſuit 
of wealth and greatneſs to have leiſure, 
for reflection. An inſatiable thirſt for 
_ amuſement, a weak. and frivolous am- 
bition of ſhining in the external deco- 
rations of life, an impatient deſire of 
acquiring the conſequence attendant on 
2 independence, are with multitudes the 
only principles concerned in directing 
their actions, orformin g their characters. 
To theſe, every great idea, every manly 
ſentiment, every generous purpoſe is 


ſacrificed. 
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facrificed. With theſe triflers—and they 


are a numerous tribe the order of nature 
is inverted; the ornaments of dreſs are 
5 preferred to the inward furniture of the 


5 mind; the perpetual diſſipation of di- 


verſions, to the rational pleaſures of 


reading and converſation; the gratifica- 
tion of being admired, to the ſatisfaction 
of being eſteemed and beloved; and the 
ſhewy accompliſhments of politeneſs, 
to the ſubſtantial merit of genuine good- 
"neſs: in ſhort, every thing inſignificant 
is made of importance, and every thing 
important eſteemed of little value. It 
muſt be owned, that minds thus per- 
verted in their judgment, and depraved 
in their taſte, afford not the moſt 
favourable ſoil for the growth of wiſ- 
dom and virtue. Yet we will hope, that i 
even theſe triflers will at length catch 
the infection of that love of knowledge 


which is daily gaining ground, and 


from the power of faſhion, if from no 
better motive, will learn to think. 8 
will hope, that good ſenſe will in time 
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put folly out of countenance; that, as 


the world becomes more enlightened, 
men will fee, that there are higher 


ſources of enjoyment than the pleaſures 
of ſenſe or the amuſements of fancy, 


and better grounds of diſtinction, than 


thoſe of wealth and rank ; and will be 


convinced, that an improved underſtand- 


ing, a cultivated taſte, a friendly heart, 
an inflexible integrity, peaceful reflec- 
tions, and fair proſpects, are things of -- 
ſome value to rational beings ; that 


intellectual and moral excellence con- 


ſtitutes the chief merit of individuals; 
that the increaſe of uſeful knowledge 
and virtuous manners is the ſureſt omen 


of the proſperity of a ſtate; and con- 


ſequently, that it ought to be the firſt 
Object of attention with every man, to 
cultivate his mind, and e his 
character. 


'To counteract the operation of every 
cauſe which obſtructs the progreſs of 
truth and virtue, and to eſtabliſh ra- 

tional 


Ee. fy, 


CORES 
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tional opinions, virtuous principles, 

and good manners in the world, is the 
great duty, and will, doubtleſs, be the 
i delightful employment of all the friends 


of ads. prin and Chriſtianity. | 


 TowaRDs executing this laudable de- 


ſign, much is to be done by the combined 
and vigorous exertions of thoſe, whoſe 
profeſſion conſtitutes them public guar- 
dians of the intereſts of truth and virtue. n 
But without vigorous exertions no ef- 
: fect can be produced. In accompliſh- 
ing ſchemes of reformation, diſcretion 
ſhould be employed to regulate, not 
to reſtrain, the operations of courage. 
It was by the bold and perſevering ef- 
forts of the firſt Chriſtians, that our 
holy religion forced its way through "es 
the oppoſition of prejudice and worldly 
intereſt. It was by the ſame ſpirit, 
that this religion was, in ſome meaſure, 
reſcued out of the hands of i ignorance 
and prieſteraft at the Reformation. And 


it 
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it is only by the ſame ſpirit, ſteadily as 


well as prudently exerted, that the great 
deſign of ſtill farther reforming. the 
_ Chriſtian world in faith, worthip and 


practice, can ever be carried into execu- 


tion. From the ſlothful, the timid, and 
the ſelfiſh nothing i is to be ho —— 


TuoszE Who are too fond of ee : 
indolence, to endure the labours of at- 
tentive thinking themſelves, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be much in earneſt in pro- 
moting a ſpirit of inquiry in others. 
Men of pleaſure and diffipation, with 
whom the chief object is, to. amuſe 
| themſelves agreeably and faſhionably, 
will not be the more likely to attempt 
improvements in religion becauſe they | 


are under the neceflity—to many, a pain- 


ful neceſſity-of wearing its livery, and 
performing its public offices: they will 
be more inclined to ridicule the idea of 
reformation, than ſeriouſly to engage in 


the undertakin g. 


8 
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WurRE the leading trait of a man's 
character is caution and timidity, the i 
deſign of reforming the world will ap- 
pear to him ſurrounded with inſupe- 
rable difficulties. Though he may ap- 
plaud the deſign; though he may ad- 
mire the fortitude of thoſe who attempt 
to accompliſh it; for his own part, he 
will chooſe to be excuſed from the ha- 
19 enterprize: py There is a lion 


in the way; there is a lion in the : 
" ' ſtreet.” 5 


e are we to hope that this great 
deſign will receive any conſiderable ſup- 
port, from thoſe who ſuffer themſelves. 
to be led away by the deluſive idea of 
popularity. When a man hath once 
indulged “ the pitiful ambition ” of 
ſhining in the eyes of the vulgar, and 
gaining the ſlender tribute of their ap- 
plauſe, he will eaſily perſuade himſelf 
that the cauſe of religion is beſt pro- 

5 moted by yielding to prejudice, and 
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foſtering error; and will chooſe rather 
to raiſe the admiration and win the af- 
fections of his hearers, by addreſſes, 


which, though expreſſed in vague and 


indeterminate _ language, fall in with 
their preconceived ideas, and are adapted 
to excite enthuſiaſtic emotions, than, in 
the ſimple majeſty of truth and reaſon, 

to addreſs their underſtandings, i in order 
to eſtabliſh their virtuous principles, 
| and improve their moral characters. 5 


Moucn leſs muſt we expect to ſee the 
work of reformation carried forwards, 
by thoſe who make the acquiſition of 

1 wealth and power their principal ob- 
ject. With ſuch men, not the poſſeſ- 
ſion alone, but even the expeRation of 
"$64 gift, will blind their eyes, or at 
leaſt ſilence their tongues. It is only 
in the beaten track of quiet ſubmiſſion 
to eſtabliſned opinions, cuſtoms and 
; prejudices, that preferment is to be 
found. To this beaten track, there- 

9 gm ae 010g 
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fore, they wil religiouſly adhere ; and 


will diſcourage all attempts townnds re- 


formation as dangerous innovations; 


adopting the prudent language of the 


town-clerk of Epheſus, ** Seeing theſe _ 
*Abings. cannot be ſpoken againſt, we 


** ought to be quiet, and to do nothing 
N 


D IT is only from thoſe who have eſta- 


bliſhed their principles on the firm baſis 
of free inquiry—who are duly ſenſible 
of the importance of knowledge, par- 
ticularly moral and religious, to the 
: happineſs of mankind—and who, at 
the fame time, poſſeſs inflexible inte- 
grity, a bold and enterprizing temper, 
and an invincible independence of ſpirit, 
from whom great attempts in the work 8 
of reformation are to be expected. Such 
men, inſtead of timidly keeping out of A 
the way of danger by inſiſting wholly E 
on general truths, or on a nearer ap- | 
proach to the ground of controverſy 
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making a cowardly retreat behind a ſet 


of phraſes of doubtful meaning, will 


avow and ſupport, with all plainneſs 


and frankneſs, whatever they judge to 
be important and ſeaſonable truths. 
They will not think it ſufficient, that 


they barely teach no error, but will 


eſteem it their duty to aſſiſt their hearers 
in ſearching after truth, and eſtabliſh- 
ing rational principles of religion and 
morals. Having dared to conceive the 
great idea of reformation, they will dare 
to attempt the execution. Fortified in 
the conſciouſneſs of their upright and 
benevolent intentions, they are prepared 

to receive with equal indifference, the 

| cautious advice of the timid, the ridi- 
cule of the licentious, the ſcorn of the 
vulgar, the indignation of bigots, and 
the perſecution of tyrants. If they ſhould 
have the misfortune to be anathema- 
tiſed as heretics, for the very virtues 
for Which many an orthodox martyr 
has been canonized, they will conſole 


themſelves 
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' themſelves with the reflection, that the 
cenſures of men cannot deſtroy the merit 
of their character, and with the hope, 
that the good ſeed, which they have 
ſown with ſo much labour and hazard, 
will not periſh 3 in the ground. 


Waits the miniſters of religion thus 
| ſtrenuouſly exert themſelves for the 
propagation of truth and religion in the 
world, let wiſe and good men of every 
Claſs unite to afford them their hear- 
ty countenance, and ſteady ſupport. 
Shaking off that lethargic {ſpirit of in- 
difference to the progreſs of knowledge, 
virtue and happineſs, which is the 
natural offspring of an uncultivated un- 
derſtanding and a ſelfiſn temper; alike 
diſdaining, tamely to ſubmit their 
judgment to the authority of ecclefiaſtic 
guides, or blindly to follow the track 
marked out by their anceſtors; and 
| boldly daring, under the direction of 
reaſon, to advance, even by untrodden 5 
D 5 nos 
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paths, into the region of new opi- 
nions, and to draw aſide the veil of 
myſtical ſanity which prejudice has 


ſpread over long eſtabliſhed errors; let 


them purſue their reſearches after truth 


with an ardent, liberal, and courageous 
ſpirit. On doubtful queſtions let them 


ſuſpend their judgment, till they have 
paſſed by the low gradations of patient 
thinking, from uncertainty to rational 
_ conviction. And let them ſubmit with- 
out heſitation to the authority of reaſon, 
wherever her decifions can be clearly 


aſcertained, even though they ſhould 


be obliged to ſurrender ſome of their 
favourite opinions, and to ſufter the 
odium of opprobrious appellations. 
Let not any timid apprehenſion of the 
danger of innovation—let not a ſpirit 
of indifference under the ſpecious diſ- 
guiſe of moderation induce them to 
practiſe themſelves, or to expect from 
their miniſters, a quiet acquieſcence 
in n prevailing prejudices and errors which 


they 
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they judge to be injurious to the in- 
tereſts of virtue and religion. In full 
confidence that truth and happineſs can: 
never be at variance, let them be always 
ready to allow, as well as to take, an 
unlimited latitude in argument, and 
give every poſſible encouragement to 
free f inquiry. 


Mon s eſpecially, let thoſe who profeſs 


to ſeparate from the eſtabliſhed church 
for the ſake of enjoying their right of 
private judgment, and whoſe ſeparation _ 
frees them from all the reſtraints of 
eccleſiaſtical authority, be careful to 


act conſiſtently with their avowed prin- 


ciples, and to make a judicious im- 
provement of their peculiar advantages. | 
Inſtead of ſubjecting themſelves and 


their miniſters to voluntary incum- 


brances, from a weak, and in them 
an inconſiſtent and abſurd regard to 


human authority, or from a ſuper- 
ſtitious attachment to antient Opinions 


and antient forms; ; let them watchfully 
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guard againſt every infringement, among 


themſelves, of thoſe rights of toleration, 
| which are ſecured to them by the civil 
power. While they profeſs to value 


their religious liberty as their common 


' treaſure, and to make it their common 
bond of union, let them have the cou- 
rage to uſe this liberty for themſelves, 
and the candour to grant it, in its full 


extent, to others. 


4 


F IN ALI, let both miniſters and 


people heartily unite their endeavours 


to reſtore the original purity and ſim- 


plicity of Chriſtian doctrine, and to 


reſcue Chriſtian worſhip from every in- 
cumbrance or diſgrace which prieſtcraft 
or fanaticiſm has brought upon it; al- 
ways remembering, that it is more con- 


ſiſtent with the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
the great Author of which was, in the 
moſt reſpectable ſenſe of the appellation 


2 Reformer, to be ever ready to en- 


courage and promote improvements in 


religious opinions and practices, than 
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to be rigidly tenacious of antient tenets 


and forms, merely becauſe they are ſuch; 
and that (in the words of a good writer®) | 


© It is an honeſt, impartial, and un- 
cc prejudiced freedom of thinking and 


ce diſcourſing upon all ſubjects whatever, 


* conducted with humility, decency, 


and information, which ought to diſ- | 
_ © tinguiſh the religion of a Chriſtian 
5 from that of all the world i beſides,” 


Df this manner, it may be hoped 


that the friends of truth, virtue, and 
religion will unite to carry forwards the 
good work of reformation. Nor ſhall 
it be doubted, that their united efforts 
will produce the moſt glorious and 


happy effects. Yes, I will foretell (and 
may it pleaſe the great Lord of nature 


to fulfil the prediction) that the cloud 
which was once (no bigger than a man's 


. See Squire's 5 11d ge for Religion Inexcyfable, 
Seth 
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hand,” ſhall at length e over the 
whole heavens, and water every region 
of the earth with the dews of heavenly 
. wiſdom ; that truth ſhall at laſt triumph 


over error, charity over perſecution, and 
religion and virtue over prophaneneſs 


and immorality; that all the nations of 
the world, ſubjected to the laws of truth 
and righteouſneſs, ſhall become the ſpi- 
ritual kingdom of God; and that the 
whole earth ſhall be one holy temple 
conſecrated unto the Lord. Amen. 


DISCOURSE Il. 


22 


* 


DISCOURSE u. 


GALATIANS IV. 18. 


IT 1s G600D To BE ZEALOUSLY AF= 


' FECTED ALWAYS IN A GOOD THING. 


8 


"EBUCHADNEZZAR's Shes, 
which was compoſed of baſe 


and precious materials, i is a juſt emblem 
of the human ſpecies in every age. We 
may generally find both valuable and 
worthleſs qualities in the ſame character; 
it being much more common, and, as 
it ſhould ſeem, more eaſy, for men to 
unite in themſelves great inconſiſtencies, | 
3 to maintain through life a wiſe, 


virtuous, and religious conduct. e 
Turs 
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Tris remark is abundantly verified 
in the general hiſtory of mankind : but, 
without entering upon ſo large a field, 
a a few obvious and impartial obſervations 
upon our own countrymen would fur- 
niſh a ſufficient proof. My view, how- 
ever, in the introduction to this diſ- 
courſe, is ſtill more contracted, being to 
conſider the character of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters in a moral and religious view 
for about a century paſt; from which, 
I am perſuaded, it will appear ſtrongly | 
marked with qualities of a different and 
| contrary nature. EO 


In the firſt place, no ſmall reſpect i is 
due to thoſe bold and hardy adventurers 
in the laſt age, who made a public, | 
| ſteady oppoſition to the uſe, and much 
more to the impoſition of inſignificant 
ceremonies in religion: and a high 
commendation ought certainly to be 


paid them, for diſcovering an uniform, | 


_ ardent zeal in the practice and ſupport 
N ok ano 


a 
WO rn 
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of what applnced. to them to be right, 


and for ſtanding forth as champions—at 
the riſk of every thing dear to them in 
this world—to explain, defend, and 
tranſmit to poſterity, the right and exer- 


ciſe of private judgment, the liberty 


of worſhipping God according to the 
dictates of conſcience, and other eſſential 
intereſts of Chriſtianity and human na- 


ture. 


Wr muſt behold with edeniention= 


withr reverence, their invincible courage | 
and firmneſs 1 in profeſſing, vindicating, 
and, every other way in their power, 
promoting what they apprehended to 
be important truth and of the eſſence 
of religion: their integrity, induſtry, 
patience, and ſelf-denial are likewiſe 


highly deſerving of our notice and ap- 


probation ; and, above all, their in- 
ſeparable union, which was formed and 
| cemented by a ſtrong mutual affection, 


a ſteady adherence to their own plan f 


public 
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public worſhip, and a conſtant vigorous 
_ endeavour to advance what they believed 
to be the great cauſe of God and man. 


 Inavs only to add (in order to finiſh. 
the bright fide of this manly character) 
the fervent piety of theſe zealous, reſo- 
lute men, which gave a deep tincture to 
80 their thoughts, temper, words, and acti- 
ons, and particularly expreſſed itſelf in 
their attendance, with the utmoſt regula- 
rity and ſeriouſneſs, upon all the inſtru- 
mental duties of religion. Theſe difficult 
and important virtues ſeem to have been 
amongſt the principal ornaments of their 
character, and may, with propriety, be 
held forth as examples to the preſent 


age. 


Bur there are, on the contrary, cer- 


tain great and obvious imperfections, 
which truth and juſtice require to be 


mentioned as ſhades in this e 
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E | 
Tur diligent and impartial inquirer, 


| however candid, muſt acknowledge that 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters, in leſs time 
than even half a century paſt, were, in 
general, auſtere in their temper and 


manners; that they painted religion 
with a gloomy aſpect; betrayed a ſpirit 


of ſingularity and oppoſition in trifles; 


were exceſſive and almoſt indiſcriminate 


in their invectives againſt pleaſure; laid 


too much ſtreſs upon modes and opi- 


nions; made too little allowance for 
human infirmities; fixed too high a 
value upon long and frequent retire- 
ments for the ſake of devotional exer- 


ciſes in private; placed as much too 


low the ſtandard of the moral virtues, 
thoſe eſpecially which are humane, ge- 
nerous, and, of all others, the moſt 


engaging; confined almoſt all their ape 


probation and good will to the people | 


of their own ſe&; diſcovered an over- 


weening conceit of their own ſpiritual 
attainments; and what is ſtill worſe 


E 5 than 


the portrait of the Proteſtant Diſſenters 
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than all the reſt—that there were un- 
doubtedly inſtances of thoſe who put on 
the ſemblance of a rigorous piety to atone 


for, conceal, and give ſucceſs to > heinous : 
immorality. | 


IT is with all readineſs badi, 


that there are, upon record, many ex- 


ceptions to this heavy charge; but the 


above-mentioned may, I think, be ex- 
hibited as ſome of the principal outlines 
in the character of thoſe who were, or 
affected to be, amongſt the beſt and 
moſt religious perſons in the laſt age. 
Nay further, if a diligent and impartial 
inquiry were now made into the pre- 
vailing temper of large bodies of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters in ſeveral different 
parts of this kingdom, it would be 


found that ſomething of the ſame ſpirit 


is ſtill remaining: e us. 


H AVI vo endif oc a | to ſketch out : 


of 
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of the laſt age, I am now to contraſt 
it with certain prevalent and generally 
oppoſite qualities, which diſtinguiſhtheir 
ſucceſſors in the preſent age. But, pre- 
viouſly to this, be it obſerved once for 
all, that I ſhall chiefly have thoſe in 
view who profeſs an enlarged and ge- 
nerous ſyſtem of OY : 


And truth and juſtice, iti 18. preſumed, 
cannot refuſe their approving teſtimony 
to the following eulogium; that at leaſt 
A , proportionable number of the Proteſ- 
tant Difſenters have been amongſt thoſe 
who have made the greateſt improve- 
ments in every branch of the moſt 
uſeful knowledge; ; that many of them 
have long embraced and avowed a liberal 
ſyſtem of morality and religion; have 
ranked with the moſt public, ſteady, 


and conſiſtent advocates for freedom of 


inquiry and civil and religious liberty ; 
and conſtantly united with the moſt 
ang) to aſſert the ſufficiency of Scrip- 
„ | E 2 5 
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ture as a rule of faith and practice in 
religion, to exerciſe moderation towards 
all thoſe who differ from them in mat- 
ters of ſpeculation and forms of wor- 
ſhip, and to expreſs eſteem for good 
men of all religious profeſſions, and a 


diſintereſted benevolence towards the 


whole human ſpecies. To all which 
may be added, that they have at leaſt 


as much the appearance of religion as 
any of thoſe who, like themſelves, are 


profeſſedly on the ſide of reaſon and 
liberty; and that the little religion 


which they ſuffer to appear amongſt 


men hath this favourable circumſtance, 


that it is likely to be ſincere, being 


againſt the provalling: cuſtom of the 
: preſent . (4s ft Liv, 


"4 


| Bor, on the contrary, the modern 


Diſſenters are many of them far advanced 
in the popular vices and follies of this 
age; unſettled in their religious prin- 
eine and profeſſion; devoted to 2 
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ſure, and, eſpecially in the more poliſh- 


ed parts of the kingdom, habituated to 


a mode of living which is much too 
expenſive for a moderate income. This 
hath tempted multitudes of them, as 


well as others of their countrymen, to 


launch out into extenſive and hazardous 
. ſchemes of trade and merchandiſe, to 


run unjuſtifiable riſks with the property 


of others, and, when their preſump- 
tuous expectations have been fruſtrated, 
to ſeek for the means of their uſual 
exceſſes in all the different ſpecies of 
fraud and oppreſſion. What hath been 


what muſt be the conſequence? Difſi- 


pated fortunes, impoveriſhed families, 
ruined characters, broken conſtitutions, 
_ untimely deaths, and aggravated miſery 


in every form. Theſe are your chief 
trophies, O pride and intemperance ! 


Theſe the neceſſary effects of thoſe epi- 
5 demical vices which have long infected, 
and are daily more and more infecting 


all ranks and denominations of men. 
5 E 3 Tus 
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Tnus I have attempted to draw two 
motley pictures, by comparing the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters of the laſt age 
with thoſe of the preſent. _ 


Ir is not wetinded that any argu- 
ments can juſtify—but it is eaſy to 
mention certain peculiar circumſtances. 
which may, perhaps, ina great meaſure, _ 
account for, this oppoſition of character. 
It may principally be owing to the dif- 
ferent extenſion of trade and Se be 
in this country at the two periods; F 
the different improvements made in ta 
arts and ſciences, and in all the moſt 
refined kinds of knowledge; to the dif- 
ferent opinions in religion; to the 
different ſtate of civil and religious 
liberty; and to the different temper of 
government and ſpirit of the times. 


Tux conſequence hath been, that 

the virtues of our predeceſſors were, 

like themſelves, of a ſeyere and gloomy 
ws * ” is 
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complexion, more founded in principle 


and leſs in temper; whereas, ours 


originate chiefly in conſtitution and 
choice, being the free, eaſy, and inſi- 
nuating graces of manner and converſa- 
tion. They ſeemed to hold the moral 
duties in too low an eſtimation, but, 
from one motive or another, in general 


regularly performed them: we applaud 


the whole ſyſtem in the higheſt terms, 
but are many of us partial and unſteady 


in practice. T hey, I am afraid, from 


the motives of intereſt, popularity and 
faſhion, often appeared to be more reli- 
gious than they were: we, eſpecially 
in the youthful ſeaſon and the gay 
circles of life, from the ſame motives, 
| ſeem to be leſs religious than, I hope, 
we really are. If they carried their 


affectation higher in one thing than in 


all the reſt, it was religion ; that, by 


their looks, geſtures, and their whole 15 
ſtrain of converſation and behaviour, 


they might appear to be more pious 
. 84. than 
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Tus I have attempted to draw two 
motley | pictures, by comparing the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters of the age 


. thoſe of the preſent. 


Is 1s ot chin That any argu- 


ments can juſtify—but it is eaſy to 
mention certain peculiar circumſtances 
which may, perhaps, in a great meaſure, 


account for, this oppoſition of character. 


It may principally be owing to the dif- 
ferent extenſion of trade and civilization | 


in this country at the two periods; to 


the different improvements made in *. 
arts and ſciences, and in all the moſt 


refined kinds of knowledge; to the dif- 
ferent opinions in religion; ; to the 


different ſtate of civil and religious 


liberty; and to the different temper of 


government and ſpirit of the times. 


Tur conſequence hath been, that 
ths virtues of our predeceſſors were, 
like themſelves, of a ſevere and gloomy . 
com- 
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complexion, more founded in principle 
and leſs in temper; whereas, ours 
originate chiefly in conſtitution and 
Choice, being the free, eaſy, and inſi- = 


nuating graces of manner and converſa- 
tion. They ſeemed to hold the moral 


duties in too low an eſtimation, but, 
from one motive or another, in general 
regularly performed them: we applaud 
the whole ſyſtem in the higheſt terms, 
but are many of us partial and unſteady 
in practice. They, I am afraid, from 
the motives of intereſt, popularity and 
faſhion, often appeared to be more reli- 
gious than they were: we, eſpecially 
in the youthful ſeaſon and the gay 
circles of life, from the ſame motives, 
ſeem to be leſs religious than, 1 hope, 


we really are. If they carried their 


affectation higher in one thing than in 
all the reſt, it was religion; that, by 
their looks, geſtures, and their whole 
ſtrain of converſation and behaviour, 
they might appear to be more pious 


E . than 
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than they were: we, on the contrary, 


are many of us ſo ſolicitous to hide, as 


even ſometimes to deny the little reli- 


gion which we have; and if ever we 


make more pretence than common to 


that which is really excellent, it is to 


benevolence, ſenſibility and charity. 


Wovl p to God an expedient could 


be found to unite rational piety with 
all the virtues! If the vices of each 
period were diſcarded, and the virtues 
of each adopted, what a bleſſed and 
glorious character would be exhibited 
to public view! And if we could be 
5 perſuaded to make the worthy attempt, 0 
what a happy improvement would it 


be of this compariſon ! ! 


To conclude this part of the ſubject; 


it is natural to remark upon what hath 


been ſaid, that a warm and ſteady zeal 
for religion, and for the practice of the 


more difficult ſelf-denying virtues, was 


the : 
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the chief excellence in the leaders of 
our ſect in the laſt century; and that a 
manifeſt indifference to theſe ſacred and 
important concerns, is that far-ſpreading, : 
Po and, I am afraid, increaſing evil, which 
; 5 particularly ſtigmatizes the Diſſenters 
in the preſent age. Upon this account, 
the foregoing compariſon will not be 
thought an improper introduction to 
that which is the principal deſign of 
this diſcourſe, namely, to explain and 8 
recommend true Zeal, as it reſpects the 


progreſs and improvement of religion 
and morality. 


1 SHALL begin with 3 that 
we ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh, leſt we 
confound the moral virtue with the 
» natural paſſion. Zeal, in its original 

1 ſtate, like all the other paſſions, is, in 
= - moral ſenſe, perfectly indifferent, be- 
ing nothing more than an eager concern 
for or againſt ſome particular thing. 
It is indeed ſtrong by nature, and there 
1 1 fore 
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fore its exertions, which muſt always 


be of the impetuous kind, will neceſ- 
: farily N 9885 effects. 


Ix ought to be-conſtantly under the 5 
reſtraint and guidance of the wiſeſt and 
beſt of mankind; but Hitherto, as far 
as religion and morality have been con- 
cerned, it hath chiefly been exerciſed 
by perſons of the weakeſt underſtand- 
ings and the moſt corrupt paſſions. 
Could any thing elſe be expected, par- 
ticularly from an ignorant and bigotted 
zeal for what hath been miſcalled the 
_ Chriſtian religion, than as hath actually 
happened—that, like a naked ſword in 
a madman's hand, it would ſpread ter- 
ror and devaſtation on every ſide, and 
deluge a great part of the earth with 
the blood of many of the beſt Chriſ- 


tians? 


Bur 1 is poſſible that zeal may be 
rendered NO” uſeful, and even 
= exalted 
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exalted into one of the moſt eminent 


virtues in the Chriſtian ſyſtem. In order 


to this it muſt be fixed upon its proper 
objects, have in view the beſt end, 


and be always preſerved within due 
bounds. 


Now certain objects may be recom- 


mended which are fo ſupremely ex- 

cellent that they themſelves conſtitute 
the beſt poſſible end, or, at leaſt, are . 
inſeparably connected with it; and 
therefore they cannot be proſecuted in 


an exceſſive degree, all faultineſs here 
being on the defective ſide. What 


are thoſe objects which are of ſuch un- 


queſtionable, matchleſs excellence that | 
they may, in every inſtance, be ſafely 
truſted with their own conſequences ? ? 
You muſt have prevented me already in 
your thoughts, and concluded that theſe 


are, and can only be truth, morality 
and religion. 


1 3 . Bur 
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Bur what is truth? In general, it 
is the agreement of our ideas with the 


nature of things. All truths, however, 
though they be real and unchangeable, 
are not equally important. Some are 
ſo light and trivial as to have no conſe- g 


quences worthy of our attention; and 


others are ſo abſtruſe as to require the 
utmoſt exertion of the human under- 
ſtanding, and often to eſcape the un- 
vwearied reſearches of the wiſeſt amongſt 
men. But, amidſt our preſent darkneſs 
and imperfection, it will afford us no 
ſmall ſatisfaction to reflect, that thoſe 
truths which are moſt neceſſary to the 
happineſs of man are the plaineſt, the 
difficulty of the inveſtigation, particu- 
larly in morals and religion, being al- 
ways in the inverſe ratis of its im- 
portance. py Airy, unprofitable ſpecula- 
tions, which float in the head, but de- 
: ſcend not into the heart, nor influence : 


the conduct, are not thoſe primary uni- 


verſal articles of faith, with which the 
W i 3 
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moſt eſſential intereſts of mankind a are 


| neceſſaril y connected. 


Tux great lines of truth, which are 


moſt important to all, and obvious to 
every one, are juſt opinions concerning 
the being, attributes and government of 
God, particularly his moral character, 
the neceſſary everlaſting diſtinctions of 
things, the nature and conſequences of 
virtue and vice, and a future juſt re- 
5 compence according to men's conduct. 
Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, reſpecting the 
Z perfections and providence of God, and 
the conſtitution, duty and happineſs of | 
man, are indeed fundamentals. Would 


to God no other had ever been called 


ſuch amongſt men ! What myriads of 
lives would have been ſpared, and what 
order, peace and happineſs would pro- 
| bably have ſubſiſted between Chriſtians 
from the commencement of their re- 
ligion to this time! 


— 
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A DEEP regular and impartial atten- 


tion to theſe indiſputable, . moſt impor- 


tant truths, in order to fix our minds in 


the full conviction of them, is the moſt 
proper exerciſe, and tends to the higheſt 
improvement of the human underſtand- 


ing. To ſubmit ourſelves with entire 
confidence and without the leaſt reſerve, 


to their influence, conſtitutes man's 
beſt, happieſt ſtate in this world; and 
the public ſteady ſupport of them may, 
with great propriety, be recommended 
as one of the moſt worthy objects of 


our zealous concern e life. 


o all | this nay; be added, that 
the chief importance of .theſe truths 


is, that they ſupply us with the ſtrongeſt 
motives to the practice of ele. 


War morality is, 1 might ſafely 


leave to every man's own heart to 
inform him. It is ſomething concern 
ing which there can be no diſpute 
5 amongſt 


© 4 PA 
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amongſt unprejudiced and thoughtful 


men, whether it be really good or not : 


and, as it is unqueſtionably, ſo it is 


primarily and eſſentially good. It is 
the aſſemblage of almoſt all the moſt 


excellent, amiable and important qua- 


lities ; it comprehends juſtice, compaſ- 
fion, charity, mercy, temperance, hu- 
mility, and all the great virtues of life 


and converſation ; it conſiſts in the 


right government of the heart, in the 
purity of the ſoul, and the harmony of 
all its powers; and expreſſes itſelf in 
propriety of conduct, and the regular 
conſcientious diſcharge of all ſocial, 


relative and perſonal duties. This is 
morality, which adapts itſelf to all the 


circumſtances of human life, and chiefly | 
conſtitutes worth of character. 


Ir requires of us, however, much 


more, than to rank amongſt its votaries, | 
to harangue in its cauſe, or to practiſe 
its eaſy and pleaſant duties, whilſt we 


habitually 
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habitually indulge. ourſelves in tranſ- 
greſſing thoſe, which appear leaſt favour- 


able to our private intereſt, our temper, 


our pleaſures, and the chicf views of 


our lives. We are ſincerely and con- 
ſtantly to practiſe all the virtues, with- 


out any known, much leſs habitual 


deviations from the laws of righte- 
ouſneſs. 


F URTHER, as morality always moſt 
certainly deſerves, ſo, at preſent, it 
ſtands in great need of the moſt public 
: zealous countenance of its true friends; 
not only becauſe ſo few of thoſe who 
make the greateſt profeſſions of reſpect | 
for it, imbibe its ſpirit and live up to its 

rules; but chiefly becauſe ſo many are 
endeavouring, with all their might, to 

erect what they call religion upon the | 
ruins of morality, making an unnatural | 
divorce We piety and virtue. = 


I WILL, in all candour and charity, 


| ſuppoſe that many have been ſeduced 


_ 10 into 


3 
EG 
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into this erroneous and dangerous con- 
duct by ignorance, a habit of inatten- 
tion to theſe ſubjects, and a prejudiced 
attachment to an illiberal ſyſtem of 


religion. But candour and charity them 
ſelves muſt not hinder me from ſuſpect- 


ing, that the inveterate, irreconcileable 
enmity of ſome perſons againſt the 
moral virtues ought | to be aſcribed to a 
worſe cauſe ; that it is in part owing 
to pride; ; they being determined at all 
events, to adhere to that ſyſtem which 
their anceſtors and themſelves have long 
publicly eſpouſed ; but chiefly I am 
afraid, it is owing to this mortifying 
_ circumſtance, that the moral virtues 
are utterly inconſiſtent with the habitual 
gratification of every guilty paſſion. 
The zealous adherence to a ſet of 
notions, the ſcru pulous performance of 


a number of ceremonies, will connect 


well enough with covetouſneſs, injuſ- 
_ tice, cenſoriouſneſs, uncharitableneſs, 


intemperance, and the whole train 7 
3 the 
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the moſt odious and deſtructive vices. 
But there are not two greater oppoſites 
In nature, than morality and every kind 


of wickedneſs. However, becauſe the 
moral virtues ſo much oppoſe and 
ſhame the chief views and conduct of 


wicked men, many of this character, 
eſpecially ſuch as have put on a religi- 


ous diſguiſe, have long been determined 


to reſiſt their cauſe, and ſcandalize their | 
friends, as it ſhould ſeem, in their own 
defence; z or, in other words, ** becauſe 


_ © morality is againſt them, they will be - 


2 Aung morality.“ „ 


TAEIR moſt common ad ſucceſsful - 
method hath been, to caſt invidious 5 
. reflections upon a general term, a meer 
word: morality, according to them, 
is a meager, deſpicable thing. But 
let morality only be analiſed into its 
eſſential parts, and the futility and in- 


: juſtice of the invective will immediately 


appear. What, for inſtance, can be 
5 3 objected 
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objected acainſt juſtice, fidelity, meek- 


neſs, humility, moderation, benevo- 


lence, and the whole circle of the 
moral virtues? Againſt theſe the moſt 
abandoned and deſperate blaſphemers 
have never dared to bring a direct ac- 
cuſation. Theſe have always been juſtly 
eſteemed as the foundation, chief orna- 
ment, ſecurity and happineſs of all the 
beſt ſyſtems of civil government which | 
were ever eſtabliſhed in the world, and 
of all the frag. oof and leſſer affociations 
of men. But who ever heard of a law | 
againſt „love, joy, peace, long-ſuffer- 


ing, gentleneſs, goodneſs, fidelity, 


* meekneſs and temperance ? Againſt 


hy ſuch there ! is no law.“ 


RELIGION likewiſe may be recom- 


mended as one of the moſt important | 
objects of true zeal. 


3 % 
By religion, IJ mean that ſupreme 


reverence for the Deity, which naturally 


F 2 expreſſes 
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expreſſes itſelf in a regular courſe of 


pure worſhip, conſcientious obedience, 
and of all thoſe external acts of homage 
which tend to call forth and improve 
a true principle of piety. This, the 
great glory of man, raiſeth him above 


all the other creatures upon the earth; 


is inſeparably connected with pure 
morality, ſupplying, by means of its 
laws and ſanctions, the ſtrongeſt motives 
to the uniform practice of all the vir 
tues; is the chief band of ſociety, be- 
ing the only principle which can have 
faſt hold of the conſcience; and is the 
ſtrongeſt ground of the firm and joyful 
hope of a future righteous judgment. 


Bur a ſucceſſion of errors and idola- | 

tries, and all kinds of immorality and 
impiety, had ſo far effaced theſe ſacred 
characters, that extraordinary inter- 
poſitions of divine Providence became 
neceſſary, to reſtore them to their ori- 
ginal purity, and to extend and perpe- 
tuate 
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tuate their ſalutary influence upon the 


whole human race. With this view 


the Chriſtian religion was introduced 
into the world; an event, of all others 
which are recorded in the hiſtory of 
' mankind, the orcateſt and moſt impor- 
tant fince the creation. The chief de- 
ſign of this remarkable inſtance of 
divine wiſdom and goodneſs, was to 


revive in the minds of men, juſt ideas 
concerning the nature, perfections, and 


| providence of God; to lead them to the 
regular worſhip of him, out of a pure 
heart; to draw their attention to its 
5 moral precepts, by a ſeries of the moſt 
wonderful works; and to carry all the 
virtues to their greateſt perfection, by 
its clear and comprehenſive manner of 
explaining them, by the excellent mo- 
dels with which it exemplifies them, 
and by the peculiar ſtrength of thoſe 


arguments and motives with which 1 it 


: recommends them. 


. 
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Tux greateſt excellence of the Chriſ- 


tian religion i is, that it contains a ſyſtem 
of pure morals, which directly and moſt 


powerfully addreſſes itſelf to the under- 
ſtanding, conſcience, and all the nobleſt 


powers of the ſoul. It hath annexed 


to it, indeed, the mighty. recompence 


of an everlaſting reward ; but this re- 
ward partakes of the refined and inge- 
nuous nature of the inſtitution itſelf ; 


at applies to no mercenary principle ; 
it gratifies no worldly paſſion; it is only 
to be beſtowed i in a future ſtate, and is 
promiſed upon that condition * alone, 
which 1s the neceſſary qualification for 
receiving and enjoying it. This, in 
ſhort, is the nature and excellence of 


the Chriſtian religion, which calleth 


for a warm and ſteady regard from all 


its friends. 


Ir hath enemies of different kinds : . 


5 ſome are open and avowed; theſe are, 


however, comparatively fair and gene- 


rous 
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rous antagoniſts ; they are inoffenſive— 


| beneficial to our cauſe, having drawn 


out from its ableſt and beſt advocates 
ſuch defences as, I truſt, the utmoſt 
efforts of all mankind can never over- 
throw. But the greateſt enemies of the 
Chriſtian religion have always been 


thoſe of her own houſe; the deepeſt 


and moſt dangerous wounds having 


been given her through the ſides of her 
hs and wicked profeliors. 

Ir any the could be taken to | 
'ſeeure her from theſe, ſhe might ſafely 


bid defiance to the moſt violent attacks 5 
of all her other enemies, truſting to the 
natural effect of her doctrines and duties 


upon the minds and lives of men. But 
this effect would be much greater, if 
Chriſtians could be perſuaded to give 

a more general, regular, and conſcien- : 
tious attendance upon public worſhip 


and all the other offices of their re- 


gion. LY 5 
„ 8 MAN x 
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Many of their miniſter erg have been, 


for ſome time, very earneſtly endeavour- 
ing to call their attention to the moral 
virtues; which was thought important 
and ſeaſonable, not only on account of 


their ſuperior excellence, but becauſe 


a zeal for external ſervices in religion 
appeared to be carried ſo far, as often to 
be ſubſtituted in the room of piety and 
morality. To abate and regulate this 
zeal much hath been, with great juſtice, 
urged concerning the ſmall comparative 
value of theſe outward ſervices. What 
the conſequence hath been, manifeſtly 


appears from experience. The freer 


= Diſſenters, it muſt be confeſſed, are 
ſufficiently cured of ſuperſtition : but 
have not many of them gone, as is too 
often the caſe, out of one extreme into 
the other ? It is poſſible that ſome of 

their miniſters themſelves, 1n their „ 

dour for the end, may have too much 


diſcredited the means: certainly many, 


in their reſpective ſocieties, have tranſ- 


greſſed 
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greſſed the preſcribed nal! and there- 
fore we now conſiſtently ſtand forth as 
zealous advocates for public and private 
worſhip, and for all the poſitive inſti- 
tutions of the Chriſtian religion, which g 


are deemed neceſſary to the continu- 


ance of Chriſtianity among the common 
people, and which will be found to be 
very uſeful in reviving, eſtabliſhing, 
and improving in all, a true principle 
of: piety. 


er ill would we moſt earneſtly 


exhort our friends to direct their prin- 
cCipal attention to the moral duties, and 
the peculiar motives of our religion. 
| Let us ſtrive together, as with one hand 
and heart, to ſeparate it from all foreign 
appendages ; to develope its whole na- 
ture, extend its genuine influence, and 
accompliſh its end, by promoting the 
: reformation and happineſs of mankind, 


Pd Chriſtianity indeed hath never U 
received, nor ſought for any ſupport 
from 
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from the power and wealth either of 
ſtates or individuals : it offers no bribes 
to the ſenſes and inferior paſſions of 
men, nor exerciſes any arbitrary au- 
thority over the conſcience: the only 
force it uſes, 1s derived from the native 
power of truth; and the only favours 
it aſks, are a juſt repreſentation and a 
fair hearing. It can have no aſſiſtance 
from any other quarter: it needeth none; 
for the ſtrength and perſpicuity of its 
 reaſonings, and the charms of its vir- 
tues, are ſufficient to carry irreſiſtible 
conviction into all unprejudiced and at- 
tentive minds. 


hor alas! this moſt excellent form 
of religion hath long ſuffered a great 
and general corruption; having been 
converted, by the ſuperſtitions, immo 
ralities, and ſelfiſh ſchemes of men, 
into an ignorant, prejudiced, perſecut- 
ing zeal for falſe, doubtful, or trifling 
ſpeculations, and expenſive, impious, 

1 0 
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or inſignificant ceremonies. Out of theſe 


materials hath been framed the Romiſh 


hierarchy, a large Gothic ſtructure, 


which hath been raiſed, by the united 


vigorous efforts of prieſts and politicians, 


upon the ruins of common ſenſe, pri- 
vate property, civil and religious liberty, 
and all the greateſt bleſſings of ſociety ; 
and which is ſtill ſupported by the ſame 
intimate and powerful combination, to- 
gether with the ignorant and furious 
zeal of the people, who were, at firſt, 
allured into ſlavery by pompous deceit- 
ful appearances, and have, ever ſince, 
been induſtriouſly rivetting their own 
chains. This magnificent pile, which 
hath long lifted up its head ſo high 


into the fkies, and may be thought by 


many to be growing ſtronger as well as 
| more venerable by age, having a ſandy 


foundation, muſt, I doubt not, in ſome 


| future period, fall to the ground. 


i Bur ſo great a revolution is not to 


be expected from the utmoſt, ableſt 


endcavours 
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endeavours of a few ſeparate individuals; 


it being only, I think, to be accom- 
' pliſhed by the united, perſevering, and 


moſt vigorous exertions of great num- 
bers amongſt the wiſeſt and beſt of man- 


kind. A cloſe-compacted body, com- 
poſed of all the moſt powerful, con- 


ſiſtent, and ſteady friends of inquiry, 
liberty, and charity—formed and held 


together by a determined reſolution to 


ſupport and advance, to the utmoſt, 


the common intereſt—would, Itruſt, be 
fully adequate to the mighty attempt. 
But this is to conſtitute a new æra in : 
the annals of time; and, whenever it 
takes place, it will be the nobleſt union 


which was ever formed amongſt men. 


SOMETHING, not inconſiderable, # 


bath already been done. With this 
view a brave army of Proteſtant martyrs 
long ſince ſtood forth; made a reſolute 
oppoſition to tyranny and ſuperſtition ; 


and cleared away much rubbiſh which 


lads" 
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had, for many ages, disfigured and in- 

cumbered the Chriſtian ſcheme. How- 
ever, though their attempts were great 
and proſperous, much Was left for 
; poſterity to finiſh. 


Bur how have their ſucceſſors ac- 
quitted themſelves under their peculiar 
advantages? Satisfied with thoſe im- 
provements which were made to their 
hands, they ſat down, and have hitherto 
generally continued, upon their prede- 
ceſſors ground; and have noweſtabliſhed, 8 
and even conſecrated all the remaining 
ſuperſtitions and errors. Articles and 
modes of human invention, and the 
power and policy of the world, have been 
ſo long interwoven with that which 
would otherwiſe have been the pureſt 
form of the Chriſtian religion, that it 
is likely to afford ſufficient employment 
for ages wholly to unravel the piece. 
'To: Providence and time I leave theſe 
great, theſe. probably diſtant events, 
and now turn 1 again to o ourſelves. 3 
LET 
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LA us endeavour to unite more 
cloſely with all the friends of reaſon 
and liberty within the different ſpheres 
of our reſpective influence, and eſpecially 
with thoſe of our own religious profeſ- 
ſion. But I deſire not to be underſtood 
as pleading for a party, at leaſt with 
the narrow views of a party-ſpirit. If 
. 5 venture, in this public manner, to A 
contend for a general concurrence in 
the hearty and ſteadfaſt ſupport of the 
difſenting intereſt, it is becauſe that 
intereſt ſeems to be eſſentially connected ; 
with free inquiry, the right of private 
judgment, and liberty of conſcience in 
religion. Theſe are the birth-right of 
human nature, the charter of the 
Chriſtian religion, and the claim of 
Proteſtants of every denomination, in 
all their diſputes with thoſe who would : 
infringe upon them ; but they are 
eminently, and, I think, moſt conſiſt- 
ently our real and profeſſed principles. 
Upon: this foundation I, in the moſt 
ſolemn 
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| ſolemn and earneſt manner, exhort the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters in general to be 


unanimous and hearty in ſupport of 
their common cauſe; partly on account 


of its great importance, but eſpecially 
becauſe it is at this time manifeſtly in 
1 declining ſtate. 


Tun idflyence Wien the Rütten 
mode of religion, becauſe it hath long 
prevailed, hath on the minds of men, 
connexions with great perſonages, the 
tempting baits of honorary and lucra- 
tive offices, family alliances, and pri- 
vate diſguſts, are often making great 
depredations upon us, and depriving us 
of thoſe who might now have been 
among the Principal ſupports. of the 


diſſenting intereſt. But theſe motives 


are evidently foreign to the nature of 
religion, and therefore they prove, that 
the perſons, influenced by them, were 
either al together ignorant, or regard- 
leſs of what ought to have been their 


peculiar principles. 
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Axp many of thoſe who continue 
amongſt us, eſpecially the rich, the 
young and the gay, take ſuch conſtant | 
care to have theſe peculiar principles | 
fit looſely upon them, that they can, 
at any time, eaſily throw them off, 
whenever intereſt, convenience or hu- 

mour, may call for an exchange of 
religious profeſſion. Or if, from the 
influence of education, habit, or ſome NH 
| better principle, many of theſe adhere | 
to the ſect amongſt which they were 
brought up; they are often uncon- g 
cerned about the ſupport of the general : 
intereſt, ſeldom extending their view 
beyond the little circle of their ſtated 
fellow-worſhippers, and being fully 
ſatisfied, if their own ſociety be, exter- 
. nally, ina flouriſhing condition. 5 


A e is ſtill more lament- 

able - there are many, amongſt the true 
friends to religious liberty at large, and 

the moſt public, ſteady and zealous ad- 
ONES vocates 
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vocates for the diſſenting intereſt i in par- 
ticular, who loſe the greateſt part of 
| their ability to promote it, by continu- 
ing all their lives in an unconnected 
Nato; ES; 5 


SuPERSTITION, enthuſiaſm, ambi- 


tion, intereſt, pleaſure, and almoſt all 
the vices, can eaſily collect and combine 
their forces together; ; whilſt the vota- 
ries of the moral virtues, and of a ra- 
tional ſyſtem of religion, have never 
yet, that I know of, been able to form 
amongſt them one general laſting bond 
of union. What have been the cauſes. 
of that rapid progreſs which the arts 
and ſciences have lately made towards 
perfection? Hath not one principal 
cauſe been enthuſiaſm? I will not, 
dare not, plead for it in religion, on ac- 
count of the inexpreſſible damage which 
religion hath already ſuffered from the 
wild rhapſodies of ignorant and extra- 
vagant myſtics. But where could be 
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the harm, if a fair trial were made, by 
numbers intimately united together, of 
a temperate, permanent ardor in its 
cauſe? Whilſt reaſon fits at the helm, 
the briſker gales of a warm and active 
zeal may be ſafely truſted; ſuch a zeal 
being always friendly to religion, and, 
in general, uſeful—neceſſar * in the N 
voyage of life. 


0 FOR an attractive, cementing prin- 
ciple, to draw the ſeveral ſcattered i in- 
dividuals of our own profeſſion into a 
body, and to hold them together! The 
propoſal of ſome great and uſeful ſcheme 
might have this power of attraction; 
and the united, ſteadfaſt, and vigorous 
proſecution of it, would certainly be a 
firm cement. But I muſt only at preſent 
indulge myſelf in giving a brief diſtant 
hint upon this ſubject; leaving it to the 
_ bleſſing of Divine Providence upon the 
: zealous and unanimous endeavours of 5 
men, in ſome future period, to improve 
upon 


3 
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upon it, to produce at the proper ſeaſon 
ſome important ſcheme to public view, 
: and to carry it into execution. 


WuAr now nals: but that I ex- 


hort my brethren in the miniſtry, to be 
more diligent and conſcientious for the 
future in diſcharging their peculiar du- 
ties; to diſcover more of an uniting 
ſpirit with each other, and to pay a 
more ſteady and zealous attention to the 
common intereſt. Let all diſſenting | 
miniſters, and people, endeavour more 
and more to ſtrengthen the hands and 
hearts of each other, and of all the i 
friends of truth, inquiry, liberty and 
charity around them; and be one in 
ſupport of the general cauſe; remem- 
bering that, however elſe we may 
be diſtinguiſhed, we make the ſame 
profeſſion, as Diſſenters, Proteſtants, 
and Chriſtians. Let us therefore ſtrive 
to form ourſelves more upon the pure 
| model of our religion ; ; that, united by 
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its genuine principles, animated by its 
true ſpirit, and adorned by its excellent 
virtues, we may moſt effectually con- 
tribute to its ſupport amongſt men, 
and enjoy its peculiar honours and 
rewards, both in this world and in that 
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THESE THINGS SPEAK AND EXHORT. | 


improvement of mankind: the man- 


ner, in which they are obſerved, muſt 


therefgge be a general concern; and the 


character and conduct of the perſons 
who are choſen to conduct them, muſt 
be highly intereſting to all the mem- 
bers of religious ſocieties. For this 
reaſon, it is hoped, the account, which 


I propoſe now to give of the qualifica- 
G , tdttions 


HE inſtitutions of religious 
5 worſhip are the great inſtru- 
ments, which the providence of God 
employs for the moral and religious 
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8 tions and offices of the Chriſtian preacher, BA 
will engage the attention of Chriſtians 
| in general; for, though it merits the 
5 particular regard of thoſe who are called SS 
to preach, yet it may be of uſe to all, 1 
by ſerving to regulate their expectations [Es == | . 
from their miniſters, and to ſecure a a 
proper attention to their perſons and — 
5 ſervices. Fo ror od 5 = 
1 Tur employment itſelf will naturally — 6a 33 = 
b point out its end, to thoſe who conſider = 
the connexion which it has with the Py 
Chriſtian religion. This inſtitution . 
= having no other aim, than to promote | 
the holineſs of thoſe who ſubmit to it, 
its preachers will of courſe direct all 
their endeavours to this purpoſe: in 
other words, the 1 improvement of virtue 
amongſt his hearers, will be the great 
object of the miniſtrations of the Chriſ- 
tian preacher. 8 
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irn this 1 of the dagen of the 
office, I cannot but think highly of it; 
ET 8 = 
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2 | 5 nd niuſt reckon thoſe, Wis enter into 
it with juſt ſentiments, to be worthy of 
ſome peculiar regard. It is the moſt 
Z uſeful, and therefore the moſt honour- 
able buſineſs, in which any perſon can 
be concerned; and he muſt be of a low _ 
and groveling diſpoſition, who has flight | 
- notions of the office itſelf, or of thoſe, : 
1 Who with right views engage in it. All 


the friends of virtue and religion ap- 


prove of this cauſe, have a high eſteem 
for thoſe who faithfully apply them- 


L ſelves to its ſupport, and unite in 1 wiſh- - 


in 8 them ſucceſs. 


8 : . . 


Taz preacher himſelf, under the in- 
fluence of this opinion of the objects of 
his miniſtry, will naturally fall into 
that ſtrain of preaching which is moſt 


favourable to them ; and purſue thoſe 
ſtudies, and ſeek that kind of know- 


Huge, which will qualify him to give 
the 
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the juſteſt views of the Chriſtian cha- 
racter, and to perſuade his hearers to a 
0 converſation agreeable to the Goſpel 


HV 


In particular, this will incline him 


to the choice of ſuch ſubjects for his 


public diſcourſes, as have the beſt moral 

tendency. As the only foundation of a 
virtuous character is a juſt 1dea of its 
nature, he will not fail to uſe his beſt 


endeavours to this purpoſe. Every one 


who wiſhes to acquire it himſelf, or to 
aſſiſt others in forming or improving it, 
will be particularly careful, that his 
conceptions of the ſubject be as clear 


and preciſe as wan 


In order to this, he ſhould have. an 
accurate knowledge of the human mind, 


and of the influence which a juſt diſci- = 
pline will have on its improvement and | 
5 perfection. For the mind which is the 
moſt improved, which makes the neareſt 


approaches 
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approaches to the excellence for which 


it was intended, is clearly the moſt vir- 


tuous, the moſt holy, the moſt like to 


God, or by whatever other name per- 


fection of character may be expreſſed. 
To this general knowledge of the cha- 


racter ſhould be added, ſuch a diſtinct 
conception of the ſeveral virtues, of 
their true nature, and offices, as will 
enable him eafily to diſtinguiſh them 
from each other, and to perceive the 
effect which they ſeverally have, to form 
that beauty and excellence, which is 
| the end of morality, and of religion it It= 


ſelf with all its inſtitutions. 


'F ROM hence it naturally follows, 


that the preacher ſhould pay a very 
particular attention to ſuch ſtudies, as 
will increaſe his knowledge of human 
nature, and as will direct to the moſt 
uſeful methods of cultivating the virtues 
of the human mind. It will alſo be 
"vo defirable to haye at hand a juſt de- 
finition 
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finition of every particular virtue. This 
will qualify him, as there ſhall be oc- 

caſion, to give a preciſe and clear de- 
ſcription of each, ſo as not to confound | 
it with any other, or to leave out any 


thing which is Oy” to the full 
comprehenſion of it. FE 


„ 

„ the fume 1950 that the preacher 

5 ſtudies theſe things himſelf, he will 
take every proper opportunity to ex- 

: plain them i in his diſcourſes ; ; that thoſe . 
who hear, having a clear view of the 
path which they have to tread, may 
enter upon it with confidence, and pro- 
ceed therein with increaſing ſatisfac- 
tion: thus will it be“ like the ſhining 
* light, which ſhineth more and more 
© unto the perfect day; and thoſe who 
- frequent it, will have the diſtinguiſhing 

ornaments of a good underſtanding and 
a well- furniſhed mind. 


"Dux let me not be miſtaken; ; I would 
not be underſtood to recommend an 


abſtruſe 
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abſtruſe method of preaching. The 
plaineſt ſubjects ſhould always be pre- 
ferred in public diſcourſes; and the 
manner of treating them be as obvious 
aand familiar, as the ſeriouſneſs and dig- 
nity of religious worſhip will admit. 
But plainneſs and accuracy are by no 
means inconſiſtent : there may be all the 
exactneſs which true logic preſcribes, 
8 N there i is nothing of the form of 
In a diſcourſe, however, which is 
Fon heard only, it may be convenient 
to amplify and illuſtrate in a more dif- 
fuſe manner, than would be neceſſary 
if it were to be read; and ſometimes 
even to repeat what has been already 
delivered. Nothing, in ſhort, ſhould 
be omitted by the preacher, which may 
conduce to give thoſe to whom he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf on ſuch important points, 
a clear idea of the ſubje& which he is 
laying before them; ſo as to enable 
them, if attentive, to diſtinguiſh it from 
every other, and to | perceive what par- 
ticular. 
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ticular duty is recommended to their 
practice. Thus, when he proceeds to 
the affectionate or pathetic parts of the 
_ diſcourſe, and uſes that earneſt perſua- 8 
ſion, to which a practical ſermon will 1 3 
naturally direct him, he will not leave _ 
his hearers any room to complain, that 
very powerful motives have been laid | 
before them, and great earneſtneſs uſed; 


but that they cannot diſcover to what 
the ſpeaker intends to incline them. 8 
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Tals 1s he inſtruction, which his 
: hearers may expect from the Chriſtian 
5 preacher the true nature of the virtues 
which they ſhould cultivate, and their 
offices in the ſeveral relations of life. 


IT will be eaſy to conclude from what 
has 1 faid, that I would recommend 
it to a miniſter, to diſcourſe frequently 
on the duties of ſocial, relative, and 
domeſtic life ; and yet I think it ne- 
cone: to point them out out in a more 
parti- 


I 988 - 
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particular manner, as theſe are ſubjects, 
which are not ſo often conſidered, as 
their vaſt importance requires. They 
are not, I confeſs, the eaſieſt kind of 
| compoſitions ; they require at leaſt as 
much ſtudy and attention as almoſt any 
other; and there may be ſome danger, ; 
1n deſcending to particulars, of appear- 
ing» to point at individuals or their 
families. The difficulty of treating on 
theſe duties is, however, no ſufficient 
reaſon for excluding them from our 
public diſcourſes; but ſhould engage 
us to conſider them very attentively, 
and to enter into the neceſſary detail 
with great caution and prudence. With 
the help of theſe hints, even a young 
| preacher, who has ſome little know- 


ledge of the world, and is of a delicate 


turn of mind, may do juſtice to ſubjects 

of this ſort without diſguſting any of 
his hearers, and ſo as to afford inſtruc-⸗ 
tion to a 


But whether it will be 
better to a0 


this ” particular ſet diſ- 


cou rſes 
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courſes on the duties of perſons in tge 
ſeveral relations of life; or by applying = 
general ſubjects to their particular uſe, 
as they ſhall appear to ſuit their ſituation 1 
and circumſtances; or whether both | 
methods ſhould be adopted, maſt be 1 
left to the prudence of every miniſter = 
to determine. 
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Tuis is one part of the duty of Y 

- Chriſtian preacher; to givea juſt deſcrip- 13 

tion of the temper and character which 

. We profeſſors. of the Chriſtian religion ; 
' ſhould maintain : „ but the more import- 
ant and the more difficult part ſtill re- 
mains to be conſidered, which is, to 
perſuade them to cultivate virtuous 


diſpoſitions, and to act under their 
5 influence. 
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Ir is the büßt * every -poblis 
| ſpeaker both t to inſtruct and to perſuade. 


To. That 


a — — x —— : — 


That he ſpeak with clearneſs and pre- 


ciſion, is ſo indiſpenſable, that he can- 
not hope for the leaſt ſucceſs without 


it: but it is only preparatory to what 
ſhould be his chief object, to move the 
affections, and determine the will. The 


artiſt ſhould underſtand the principles 
of the art which he is to follow, the 


works which it is deſigned to produce, 


and the inſtruments which it uſes, be- 
fore he can with any propriety apply 
them; but this will not be ſufficient to 


incite his induſtry and application, 


without a view of the probable advan- 


tages or honours which will attend the 


proſecution. The politician ſhould learn 

what meaſures will ſecure this or the 
other purpoſe, the probable conſe- 
quences of alliances or wars, and the 
like; but in order to influence him in 
action, he muſt ſee the connexion which 
they have with his particular views, 


and their tendency to the accompliſh- 
ment of his deſigns. 


1 IT 
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11 is the ſame with thoſe who un- 


dertake to ſpeak on the higheſt of all 


arts, that of carrying the powers of the 
human mind to their greateſt perfec- 


tion. This being laid down as the end, 
and the means conducive to it repre- 
ſented; what naturally follows, in order 
to the accompliſhment of the ſpeaker's 
intention, is to give ſuch a view of the 
end itſelf, or the ſeveral progreſſive ſteps 
by which it may be gained, as will in- 
cite to action, encourage every generous 
effort, and engage that perſeverance 
which may be effectual to the ultimate | 


nee 


Tur ſpeaker, who has not taken 


| ſome ſuch view as this of the employ- 
ment, and learnt to diſtinguiſh between 


inſtruction and perſuaſion, can have no 

| 5 great proſpect of ſucceſs, on whatever 
ſubjects he undertakes to ſpeak; and 
leaſt of all, perhaps, as a preacher of 


religion, where bare inſtruction will 
„ have 
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have exactly the "fame fignificance as 
TORE without e 


As to the topics of bann, to 
which the Chriſtian orator ſhould have 


recourſe, the advice which ſome give 


is to inſiſt much on the native beauty 


and excellence of virtue, and to repre- 


ſent it as the great inſtrument. of hap- 


pineſs to the human race, which the 

righteous Governor of the world em- 

ploys to bleſs mankind, and to make 

them bleſſings to each other: E thus, 

ſay they, will men be formed to ſincere 

diſintereſted virtue, and learn to exerciſe 

5 their benevolent affections, not with a 

view to their own private advantage, but 

to that of their fellow - creatures . 
the contrary, you enlarge on the ad- 


vantages which will accrue to them- 


ſelves from their virtue; or on the re- 
wards annexed to it in the preſent or 


the future world, there is ſome danger, 


leſt by promoting a ſelfiſh, mercenary 


en 
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| temper, you corrupt the mind inſtead 
of improving it, and encourage a view 
to private intereſt, till nothing generous 
or worthy of reward remain. 


Wiru what zeal and vehemence 
ſome declaim againſt. this method of 
preaching, and with what contempt - 

It is ſpoken of by others, i is well known. 

Their advice to the young preacher is, 

85 Leave theſe ſubjects to the philoſo- 8 

525 phers, in whom they will be more 

13 becoming; but let your arguments and EK: 

* motives be drawn from religion, from 

5 the will and authority of God, from | 
< the peculiar doctrines of the Chriſtian 


cs religion, from the example of Chriſt, 
and from the important ſanctions of 
0 future rewards and puniſhments,” 


Bur what occaſion i is there to omit 
either? Or where is the prudence of un- 


; dervaluing gany method of addreſs, which . 
has the leaſt tendency to promote a holy 


5 or 
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or virtuous temper? Can there be any 
thing wrong in endeavouring to per- 


ſuade our Chriſtian brethren, that the 


' Moſt reaſonable and becoming, agreeable 


to their nature, and the higheſt i improve- 
ment of their moral powers? Is it not 
ſerving the cauſe of virtue to ſhew, 
that it is the perfection of the human 
mind; and that it leads to the moſt 
pleaſing, uſeful exerciſe of the high 
capacities, with which we are diſ- 
tinguiſhed? It is right” likewiſe to 


_ repreſent it as the reſtorer of a corrupt, 


depraved nature: and as ſupplying the 


moſt effectual cure of the diſorders 


which vice has introduced. The fault 
does not lie in inſiſting on theſe parti- 
culars; but in confining ourſelves to 


them; ; and omitting the more intereſt- 


ing and affecting arguments, which 


i religion in general, and eſpecially the 
Chriſtian religion ſupplies. 
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Nor does there appear to be any 
juſt ground for the apprehenſion, that 
the cauſe of virtue will be injured by 
ſhewing, that it ſecures the higheſt 
advantages to thoſe who practiſe it. 
It would bring ſome reflection on virtue 


itſelf, or on the righteous Governor of 


the world, if the general courſe and 
order of events were not favourable to 
the happineſs of thoſe who are the moſt 
excellent of their ſpecies: : and it would 
be ſtrange indeed, if a revelation from 
God, which ſhould contain the diſco- 
very of any extraordinary bleſſings in 
the preſent or in a future ſtate, did not 
annex them to thoſe qualities, which 
we univerſally approve in ourſelves and 
others. It appears then to be a plain 
matter of fact, and to have every con- 
firmation which the ſacred Scriptures 
can give it, that ſome peculiar advan- 
tages preſent and future are annexed to 
the virtuous character; and there can- 


not ſurely be an y inconvenience in hold- 
ing 
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ing it up to the attention of mankind. 

What the Chriſtian religion teaches 
with regard to the preſent, and eſpe- 
cially the future rewards of thoſe who 
keep the commandments of God, is ſo 
well known, as to make it unneceffary 


to add any thing i in e of 1 it. 


Ir may appear ſurpriſing, | that there 
ſhould be this difference of. opinion on 
ſo intereſting a ſubject ; and that the 

real friends of virtue (for this I ſuppoſe 
' to be the caſe) ſhould differ ſo widely 
in the methods which they take for its 

ſupport. Thoſe who have no good- 
will to religion, are ſometimes ſtrenu- 
ous advocates for virtue ; and for this 
reaſon, perhaps, ſome of the loudeſt 
declaimers for religion have been fond 
of decrying moral virtues. That ſuch 
oppoſite opinions of virtue and religion 

5 ſhould lead to different ways of explain- 
ing and enforcing their reſpective of- 
fices, cannot be matter of juſt ſurpriſe; 


„ and 
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and it may perhaps be a ſufficient ex- 
planation of a ſimilar diverſity amongſt 
thoſe who are hearty friends to both 


theſe intereſts, that it has happened in 


_ conſequence of their being nearer to one 
or the other of the extremes, which 


have juſt been deſcribed. 


Bur there is another, and perhaps a 
better account to be given of this ex- 
traordinary fact, that good men have 
taken ſuch very different methods to 
ſupport the ſame cauſe. Thoſe who 

are acquainted with the ſtate of opinions 
in the Chriſtian church in the preſent 
and paſt ages, do not need to be in- 
formed, that a very great ſtreſs has been 

laid on the argument for a future ſtate 

of rewards and puniſhments, from the 
unequal diſtribution of good and evil 
which it was thought appeared in the 
preſent. This argument being once 
introduced, the friends of the truth, 
which it was intended to ſupport, be- 
8 Ss lieved 


r 
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F$ lieved it impoſhiblg.-to lay too great | 
: : weight upon it, or to carry it too far. 1 
Hence it is, that ſo much has been ſaid = 
. on the advantages of vice, and the evils 
olf virtue, in the preſent ſtate, as to 
x leave it almoſt doubtful whether of the 
MY two were in itſelf more eligible. It 
naturally occurred to the wiſer friends 
of religion, that ſome of its advocates. 8 
were in danger of injuring it, by the _ 
very attempts which they made for its 
ſupport. They were apprehenſive, that 
ſo tragical a diſplay of preſent diſorders, 
could afford no good preſumption of 
future order; and that, if virtue were 
not worthy of our choice for its own lj 
| ſake, there could be no reaſonable hope 3 
of its receiving any extfaordinary reward 
in the preſent, or in any future period 
of our exiſtence. The natural conſe- 
quence of this would be, that on one 
ſide, virtue would be enforced by the 
conſideration of its native excellence; 
and on the other, by the hope of the 
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| ME future rewards: annexed to it : and the 

advocates for each, would perhaps go 
greater lengths in their reſpective opi- 

nions, in conſequence of their mutual 
oppoſition. 


| Bur whatever they may determine 
on the queſtion, Whether the diſtribu- 
tions of Providence in this life will led „ 
us to expect another? it muſt be matter | 
of grief to good men, to ſee the friends 
of virtue and practical religion ſo much 
inclined to depreciate each other's ar- 
; guments, and methods of addreſs. | 'E 
It indeed to be feared, leſt too many 
| YT © powerful arguments ſhould be 


urged, to perſuade to the duties of a 
good life? All that can be done in 
every way, will be little enough to re- 
ſtrain the irregularities of the human 
will, to bring the paſſions. into ſubjec- 
tion, and to * men to a juſt and 
regular conduct. 


WII 


I wilt not ſcruple, therefore, to re- 
commend it to the Chriſtian preacher, 


to introduce into his diſcourſes every 


inforcement of virtue, which ſhall offer 
itſelf; and to undervalue no argument, ; 


which ſhall appear to conduce, in how 
low a degree ſoever, to the moral 1 im- 
e of his hearers. 


Wart has been ſaid of the duties of 
religion, will lead to the proper uſe, 
and right ſtudy of its doctrines. The 
caſieſt, beſt view which can be given 


of them, is to repreſent them as the 


grand motives by which the precepts 
of. religion are enforced. Thus ſhall 
we clearly determine their reſpective 


importance, and the ſtreſs which ſhould 
be laid on them in our public diſcourſes; 
for the value of every truth is, its in- 


fluence on the temper and behaviour of 


thoſe who receive it. It is impoſſible, 


however, that religious truths ſhould 


be applied to their proper uſe, till we 
Ta. know 
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know what they are; ſo that it is in- 


cumbent on every one, who wiſhes to 


improve his character thereby, to ſtudy 
them with all diligence : and this is 
more eſpecially the concern of the 


Y Chriſtian preacher, who will have fo 


many calls to lay them before his hear- 


ers, in order to enrich their minds with 
thoſe ſentiments, which may ſerve to 
direct their willing feet into the Way « of 


God's commandments. 
i 5 


Tur knowledge of religion is to be” 


drawn from the works, and eſpecially 
from the word of God. What inſtruc- 
tion may be drawn from the works of 
God, it is not perhaps ſo eaſy to fay. 


Reaſon ſometimes aſſumes the merit of 


diſcovering what is received by tradi- 


tion. The original of certain opinions 


is ſo remote, that they cannot be eaſily 
traced up to their ſource, and are there- 
fore ſuppoſed to be the natural dictates 
of the human underſtanding, or what 


it 
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it brings to light by the uſe of its own | 
powers. Others again form a ſyſtem 
in their own minds, by the united aid 
of natural and revealed religion; and 
then ſetting themſelves to determine, : 
what they owe to the one, and the 
other, they impute every thing which 
they can deduce, by probable arguments 
from firſt principles, to the teaching of 
nature; and refer to revelation thats 
truths alone, which do not caſily admit 
of this deduction. * This appears to be 
the caſe with ſome of thoſe writers 
who have favoured the world with diſ- 
courſes on natural and revealed religion; 
and with ſome too, who have aflumed 


; the 


* DR. PRIESTLEY (in his Liſtitules of Natural and 
 Rewealed Religion) vol. I. p. 4. ſays, ** I ſhall include 
under the head of natural religion all that can be 

% demonſtrated or proved to be true, though it was 
never, in fact, diſcovered by it; and even though it 
e be probable, that mankind would never have known 
„it without the aſſiſtance of revelation, Thus the 
*« dottrine of a future ſtate may be called a doctrine of 
6s „ natural religion, if when 1 we have had the firſt know- 


* 


ledge 
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the pompous title of demonſtration. 


They have fat down with all the opi- 


nions in their minds, of which they 


intended to give the detail; and inſtead. 
of marking out the progreſs of their 


ideas, and directing to the true ſources 
of their knowledge, they have repre- 


ſented thoſe truths, as branches of na- 


tural religion, which moſt probably 
owe their original to divine revelation ; 


or at leaſt they have given no certain 
criterion, by which to ſeparate the one 


from the other. VHP 


Ir we inquire into the ſtate of opi- 


nions on moral and religious ſubjects, 
in thoſe countries which have not en- 


« ledge of it from divine revelation, we can afterwards 


< ſhow, that the expectation of it was probable from 


_ © the light of nature, and that preſent appearances are 


upon the whole fayourable to the ſuppoſition of it.“ 


I thall make no remarks on this rule of diviſion, only 


refer it to the conſideration of this truly ingenious and 
learned writer, whether it will not reduce every doctrine 
of revealed, to the head of natural religion. 
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joyed the light of revealed truth. we 


ſhall perceive that they ſtood in great 
need of farther inſtruction; and wanted 


more preciſe ideas of the rule of life, 
and more effectual motives to obſerve 
it, than their own reaſonings afforded. 
Whether this was owing to the pecu- 
liar difficulty of the ſubject to perſons 


in their fituation, or to their not 


making a proper uſe of the lights 


which they had, I ſhall not take upon 


me to determin 


1 AM far, however, from denying | 


the reality of natural religion. It is, 


on the contrary, eſſential to the very 
being of religion, that certain doctrines 
be eſtabliſhed in our minds, previous 
to the ſtudy of divine revelation; and 
thoſe who acknowledge no, natural 


truths, if they are not the 50 ene- 


mies of ſuch as are revealed, cannot be 
allowed to be the wiſeſt and moſt con- 
ſiſtent 
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fiſtent defenders of them. Who, for 


inſtance, can with any propriety ſpeak 
of a revelation from God, unleſs he 
have ſome previous knowledge of God? 
What notions can he have .of a power 
to violate or control the laws of nature, 
and thereby to prove the extraordinary 
interpoſition of Heaven, who does not 
acknowledge a regular orderly courſe, 
which falls under the direction of the 

Supreme Intelligence? Or how can he 
conſider the teſtimony of God, as giv- 


ing undoubted certainty to any ſcheme 


of opinions, who is not firſt convinced 
of the divine knowledge and veracity ? 


adviſe ſuch as are training up for the 


office of preachers, to inquire into the 
truths of religion in the uſual method; 
and to begin with taking a view of the 
principles of natural, and from thence 
to proceed to thoſe of revealed religion. 
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= Tur works of God lie open to our 
ö inſpection; and, by their grandeur and 
beauty, invite us to conſider them. 
They contain ſuch a variety of particu- 
lars, and ſo conſtantly preſent us with 
ſomething new and ſurpriſing, that the 
moſt minute inquiries are only the more 
pleaſing, the further they are purſued. 
No other ſtudy is fo well adapted to 
elevate our minds, and to give us the 
moit ſublime conceptions. But its trueſt, 
| beſt. uſe, is to furniſh to our view 
the moſt ſtriking proofs of the power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Creator 
of all. This goodly frame ſhould en- 
gage the attention of every man, as far 
as his leiſure and abilities ſerve; and 
he, whoſe buſineſs it is to impart reli- 
gious inſtructions, ſhould, above all 
others, be careful to enrich his mind 
. with 
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* 


with the notions which ſuch reſearches 


will FIVE: 


3 


Ir is a ſmall portion only of the 
works of nature, which falls under the 


notice of man; and there is not any 


part, of which he can have a full com- 
prehenſion: but wherever he turns his 


eyes, he will ſee the plaineſt marks of 


a preſiding intelligence, and of the moſt 


wiſe and benevolent Purpoſes. Appear- 


ances of evil, it is true, as well as E 
good, will riſe up before his ſight, in 
the progreſs of his inquiries; but it 
will not be difficult for him to deter- 


mine, which is the character of the 


workmanſhip. Thoſe things which, 


on the firſt view, appear to be marks of 
imperfection, and preſumptions againſt 
a prevailing, good deſign, a more 


: careful examination will diſcoyer to be 
real perfections, and inſtances of the 
good order, of which a general view of 


the whole will eaſily convince the can- 


did | 
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did inquirer. An acquaintance with 
the works of the ancients, will ſupply | 

a long liſt of ſuppoſed faults in the 
conſtitution and government of the 
univerſe : but it is remarkable, that 


the more accurate inquiries, and the 


more enlarged knowledge of ſucceeding 
ages, have diſcovered the propriety of 
What had been before condemned; and 
found out very great advantages in the 
very things, which had been pitched 
upon as inſtances of a doubtful or evil 
deſign. This ſhould teach us to be 
very cautious, how we cenſure Nature 
and Providence; and will afford a fair 
preſumption, chat all improvements in 
natural knowledge will ſtrengthen the 
evidence for religion, and produce a 
growing conviction, that the general 
happineſs is the deſign and end of the 
whole, and of every part,.* 


* Tyxse hints, it is apprehended, may lead to a 
ſatisfaRory anſwer to the objections, which have lately 


TJ; £3 5 been. 


aint 


34 
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in it differ. 


ing ages. 


e 


deſign in Nature, in 
= Natural Religion. 


Tux manner of ſtudying this uſeful 
ſcience will be different, as the ſituation 
and talents of thoſe who are engaged 
Some will purſue it with 
greater advantages; others, with fewer. 


The man of genius, who has, beſides, 


the opportunity of making the proper 
experiments, not content with what is 


already known, will purſue his i inqui- 


ries into new ſubjects; and on thoſe 
which have been already conſidered, 
will be ſtudious to confirm ſuch deduc- 
tions as have been fairly made, to re- 
move what is ſuperfluous, and to prune 
away the errors: and he will employ 
his beſt abilities, to prepare the way 
for thoſe who ſhall chuſe to tread the 
ſame path in the preſent, and ſucceed- 
Well aware of the deſign 5 
and uſe e e he will never 
ake them, but purſue this 


been PTY to the prevalence of a — and benerolent 


ne's Poſthumous Dialogue en 


N track 


r ny 
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track with unremitting induſtry and 
ardour ; for he knows, that the ſyſtem _ 

which wants this ſupport is only con- 
jectural, and may be prejudicial to real 
knowledge. He will not, however, 
be ſo timid, as to decline hazarding an 
hypotheſis which is plaufible; but will 
fairly propoſe it; and, after a juſt ac- 


count of its ſtrength and weakneſs, will 


leave it to his ſucceſſors to eſtabliſh, or 


take it away. 


Oruxks find themſelves oblipet to 


proceed i in a different way. They have 


not the opportunity of making any new 
experiments, or they want the {kill to 
apply them to their proper uſe; or they 
may not have it in their power, ſo 
much as to repeat the experiments 


which have been already made. It re- 


mains for them to peruſe ſuch records 
of facts, as they are able to procure; 

and after fatisfying themſelves of their 

authenticity, to draw the Juſt con- 


cluſion. 8 
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A MAN, however, need not be a 
| philoſopher, or even be much ac- 
quainted with the writings of the phi- . 
loſophers, to learn the true character 
of the works of creation, and of their 
Author. All thats is requiſite, is to 
open his eyes on the ſcene which pre- 

Pe ſents itſelf, to examine the more ſtrik- 
ing appearances, and the more obvious 


properties of the beings with which he | 
is ſurrounded ; and this, it is appre- 


hended, will be ſufficient to convince 
one, who can proceed no further, that 
what he beholds, is the work of a wiſe 
. and good Being. 0 


Ir is s caſy to conclude, rhat ! in the 
ſtudy of nature every one will direct 
bis more particular inquiries to the 
parts, in which he is moſt nearly inte- 
reſted. The huſbandman, for inſtance, | 
to the difference of ſoils, the various 
pgoduRtions of each, and the animals 
to which they are moſt ſuitable : : the 
artiſt 
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artiſt, to the particular bodies on which 


his art is employed: the philoſopher, 
to thoſe objects which appear moſt 
| conducive to his knowledge of the 
whole. Would it not be ſtrange, if 


in this predilection which almoſt all 
make, that which is moſt intereſting 


to every individual ſhould be moſt ge- 
nerally neglected? Shall we ſay that 


the ſtudy of man, which it concerns 
every one to purſue, gains leſs attention 
than any other? The uſes of this branch 
of knowledge are yet ſo magy and ſo 
obvious, that they cannot eaſily eſcape 


the obſervation of the moſt careleſs 


inquirer. How many are the inſtances 


of deſign, which riſe to view in the 


examination of the human body! The 
firſt and moſt obvious appearances clearly 
indicate a wiſe and benevolent intention 
in its formation; and the more accurate 
reſearches, which reveal the ſtructure 
ol its internal parts, bring to light addi- 
tional confirmations of the ſame pleaſing 
— . 1 truth, 
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truth, that it is the work of ſupreme 
intelligence and perfect goodneſs. But 
the faireſt characters of the Being from 
whom it is derived, are to be found in 
the human mind: its powers of per- 
ceiving and judging, of compounding 
and ſeparating its ideas, of comparing 
them with each other, and drawing con- 
cluſions from them, and of diſpoſing 
the truths it has diſcovered into a juſt 
and orderly treatiſe, directly lead the 
thoughts of the obſerver to His wiſdom, 
who is the fountain of theſe ſtreams. 
In like manner, the affections which 
concern the individual, and conduce to 
his preſervation and enjoyment; and 
the more amiable diſpoſitions, which 
unite him to the ſpecies, and engage 
him to ſeek and rejoice i in the common 
good, are the moſt unequivocal marks 
of the benevolence which is concerned 
in his production. Examine the moral 
powers of man, follow him into his 
| ſocial connexions, and conſider him as 
e * 
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the member of a private family, or a 
larger community; obſerve the natural 
exerciſe and obvious tendency of do- 
meſtic and civil government to co- 
operate with his moral nature, and to 


direct him to the affectionate approba- 


tion of virtue, and to the juſt cenſure 


of vice; and you will ſee the openings 
of a moral ſcheme, and the ſtrongeſt 


preſumptions of a righteous govern- 

ment, which diſtributes good and evil 
to all its ſubjects, in proportion to their 
ſeveral characters. The ſketch of this 
juſt adminiſtration, begun i in this pre- 

ſent world, will encourage every con- 

ſiderate perſon to expect a future ſtate 

of righteous retribution and will pre- 
pare him to receive the diſcoveries, 
which divine revelation makes, on this 
ſubject, with greater confidence. 7 


Tuls is a ſmall ſpecimen of the uf 
which may be made of the ſtudy of 
man, to confirm and illuſtrate the doc- 
trines 
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trines of religion. How diſproportion- 
ate ſuch an outline is, to the import- 
| ance and extent of the ſubject, will be 
readily allowed. It may, however, be 
ſufficient to ſhew how many, and what 
excellent, materials this ſcience fur- 
niſhes ; and to awaken a more general 
attention to it. It cannot admit of a 
doubt, but that from this ſource the 
Chhriſtian preacher may draw thoſe wa- 
ters, which will refreſh and ſtrengthen 
his hearers, and prepare them to ac- 
| compliſh the journey to which he di- 
rects them. Whatever, therefore, wil! 


enlarge and improve his ideas on this 


ſubject, ſuch as his own careful and 

repeated obſervations, and the diligent 
peruſal of thoſe which have been made 

5 by others, particularly i in the inſtructive 

| Pages of the wile hiſtorian, will invite 
his warm and eager purſuit. 


My ob of the uſe of civil hif- 
! 92 . will be cally collected from i 
hint. 
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7 hint. But I reckon the advantages 


with which it is attended fo very great, 
that 1 cannot paſs over the ſubject, 
| without a more particular inquiry into 
them. It offers itſelf to our firſt view, 
under the moſt pleaſing appearance, as 
a deſcription of man, and a relation of 
his ſentiments and actions. It would 
be ſtrange indeed, if the hiſtory of the 
lion, the horſe, and even of other infe- 
rior animals, ſhould intereſt us, and we 
ſhould be at much pains to trace out 
their nature and properties; and not 
have the ſame, or even a higher curi- 
ofity to improve our ideas of human 
nature, by ſimilar 1 inquiries. Every one 
almoſt is pleaſed with the portraits of 
man, which fiction preſents ; and the 
books which contain them are read 
with an avidity, which the greateſt 
: plenty i 18 incapable of ſatiating, and the 
moſt glaring faults cannot entirely ſup- 
preſs. And what, after all, can we ſay 
in favour of the beſt of them, more 
than 


4 
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than this, that they contain a pleaſing 
repreſentation of the theory which the 
writer has framed, concerning the diſ- 
poſitions and affections of the human 
mind ? Let us ſuppoſe it to be a true 
one; ſo far then the work is innocent: 
but if, as.is more probable, it be in- 
fected with prejudices and errors, it 
will have the demerit of expoſing them 
in a way, which will procure them the 
_ eaſieſt admiſſion with thoſe who read. 
Hiſtory, which does not invent facts 
and ſituations, but repreſents them as 
they are found to be, is not liable to 
this objection: ſo far from this, it is 
5 calculated to convey very uſeful inſtruc- 
tions on the moſt intereſting of all 


: en a 


Ian well aware that it will be ob- 

35 jected, that this repreſentation of the 
uſe of hiſtory is ideal; and that there 
are few, if any, writings of this kind, 
to which it will WAP: The chief 


events 


s 
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events which they contain, are battles ; 
and the preparations for them, their 


operations, and conſequences, are the 
principal circumſtances which they af- 
ford, to awaken and engage the atten- 


tion of the reader. His humanity 1s 


continually ſhocked, by the relation of 


ſuch vaſt numbers of his own ſpecies 


drawn up in array againſt each other, 
furniſhed with every thing which the 
utmoſt ingenuity can invent, for their 
mutual deſtruction; and by the detail 
which preſently follows, of the wounded 


and ſlain, with all the ſubſequent hor- 
rors of this unnatural practice. 


1 T i mortifying reflection, that the 
hiſtory of the world ſhould ſo generally 
be a repreſentation of ſuch unpleaſing 

ſcenes; that the ſubſtance of all the 
relations which it contains, ſhould be 
the crimes of men, and the evils with 
which they are attended. This, how- 
ever, is ſometimes as much the fault 


| of 
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:-of the hiſtorian, as of his ſubject, He 
is ſo ſtruck with the events which a- 


waken the tender paſſions, that he al- 


lows them the principal place in his 
work; and employs all the eloquence 


which. he poſſeſſes, to give an affecting 
deſcription of them: whilſt the more 
numerous facts, which afford a pleaſing 


| likeneſs of human nature, which ſhew 
how the enjoyments of individuals are 
procured, how families ſubſiſt, and how 
larger ſocieties are formed, are paſſed 
over in ſilence, or ſo Mlightly touched, 
as to make little or no impreſſion on 
the reader 8 mind. 


Turns 2 ſtrange propenſity in 


men, to dwell on the dark ſide of our 
common nature; and to entertain them- 
ſelves and others with deſcriptions of -- 
the follies and vices of men, in thoſe 
| ſubjects, in which they appear peculi- 
arly ridiculous or flagitious. They are 
fonder of fatire, than panegyric ; and 


the 
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the lives of Nero or Domitian ire more 


inquired after, than thoſe of Titus, 
Trajan, or Marcus Aurelius. 


Wee of the hiſtorian be, he 
is, however, for the moſt part, true to 
the cauſe of virtue, which, as often as 
he has occaſion to deſcribe, he holds up ” 
to the approbation of all; whilſt the 
pictures which he gives of vice, are 


ſuch as excite a general indignation. 


In this view, hiſtory merits the parti- 
5 cular attention of thoſe, who read to 
improve their moral and religious ſen- 

| timents. It is a remark,” ſays Hume, x- 


„ worthy the attention of the ſpecula- 


e tive reader, that the hiſtorians have 
been almoſt without exception the 
CL true friends of virtue, and have always 
cc repreſented it in its proper colours, 
"0 however they may have erred in their 

« judgments of particular perſons.” 


Moral and Political Eſſays, vol. I. p. 75. Edin. 1742. 
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Nor is the danger ſo great, as may 
be apprehended, of taking up opinions 
unfavourable to mankind from this 
ſtudy; eſpecially if we read hiſtories of 
All kinds, and pay the attention, which 
it merits, to that part which contains 
the lives of wiſe and good men. To 
this we ſhould add, a careful obſerva- 
tion of the characters of men, as they 
fall under our notice in the world; 
which will contribute to remove this 
pre) judice. - 


: nn will wi to our view, 
indeed, many inſtances of wickedneſs ; 
and we ſhall ſee the lawleſs paſſions of 
men breaking out intoenormities, which 
will excite our keeneſt indignation. 
On theſe occaſions, the ſevereſt reflec- 
tions on men and their manners, fall 
from the pen of the ſatyriſt; and the 
moſt tragical exclamations on the de- 
generacy of the preſent times, eſcape 
- he 


4y 
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the rigid cenſurer of his cotemporaries. 


Here the reviler of human nature 
triumphs. in the confirmation of his 


favourite doctrine, that all our nature 
is ſin; and with an air of exultation, 
calls upon you to obſerve the exceſſes, 


into which the unreſtrained paſſions of 


men hurry them. Conſider, however, 
if it be only for a moment, whence it 
is that we are fo much ſhocked with 


the more heinous inſtances of vice 


5 which we behold: it is becauſe they 
; are not more common. Did they hap- 
pen daily, every where, they would 


cCeaſe to awaken ſuch bitter invectives : 


ſo that this rather ſpeaks in favour of 
human nature, than againſt it. How 
* juſtly,” ſays one, © might we exclaim | 
0 againſt the univerſal wickedneſs of 
„ mankind, were crimes as common 
bas it is to fee men contracting alli- 


„ ances and friendſhips, forming and 


e preſerving. ſocieties, practiſing juſ- 


* tice and equity, giving and return- 
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e ing benefits, providing with honeſt 
* induſtry for their families and friends, 
« exerciſing commendable arts, and 
wa working towards a common good bi” 
So eaſy is it for a candid inquirer to 
examine the actions of men, without 
becoming uncharitable; and to collect 


ſuch opinions from the inquiry, as will 
raiſe his ideas of human nature, and 


of the great Being, from whom it Is 


: derived. 


— —— 


BuT let the opinions. we form of 


men in conſequence of theſe reſearches 
be what they will; they will, however, 
be favourable to the notion of a ſimilar 
-order in the moral, to that in the na- 
tural world, and ſo ſtrengthen the argu= 
ments. for the divine providence and 
government. If they lead to honour- 
able ideas of human nature, and teach 
us to regard the creature man as emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed by his intellectual 
and moral powers; how obvious will 


Ao 
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be the conclufion, that the Being from 


whom he proceeds muſt be poſſeſſed, 


at leaſt, of the excellencies which he 


has communicated! If, on the con- 


trary, we reſt in the opinion, that men 
are univerſally ſelfiſh ; that they ſcruple 
no wickedneſs, by which they may ac- 
compliſh their low purpoſes ; that they 


are continually deceiving, ſupplanting, 
betraying each other; | that the ſem- 


blance of attachment amongſt them i: 
wholly falſe, and means only their own 
intereſt; that the end of all their inter- 

courſe in ſociety is, mutually to over- _ 
reach, plunder, and deſtroy : let the Y 


features of the picture be heightened, 
till the ſhocking appellation, 9 half 


| wigs half devil, ſhall aptly apply to 
t; ſtill, whilſt it is confeſſed that ſuch 
creatures do ſubſiſt in ſociety, His ſur- 
paſſing ſkill muſt be acknowledged, 
which prevents the ruin which threat- 
ens, from entering and over-whelming 


this part of his creation, 
K 2 : I was 
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I was far from intending ſo parti- 


cular a detail, when I entered on this 
part of the ſubje&; but if it afford the 
Chriſtian preacher any aſſiſtance in the 


religious ſtudy of nature, or only hint 
to him the many advantages with which 
it will be attended, ſo as to engage his 


early and renewed application, 1 mall 


think my labour well beſtowed. 


5 


$. IV. 


Ir eaſily appears, from what has 
been ſaid, that the inquiry into the 
doctrines of natural religion, will call 
up dur attention to thoſe 1 are re- 
vealed. Here the ſame accurate ſtudy 
of the word of God will be neceſſary, 
as, in the former inſtance, of his works. 
How deſirable it is, that a perſon enter 


upon, and proſecute, theſe ſtudies with 


a ſerious, but manly ſpirit; with a 
humble opinion of himſelf; and at the 
| ſame time, with a full determination to 


ſubmit to no man's authority i in mat- 


ters 
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ters of religion, it is unneceſſary to fay. 
We cannot be thought, indeed, to have 
due reſpect for the facred cauſe of reli- 
gious truth, unleſs we eſpouſe it with 
this liberal, generous ſpirit. What a 


pitiful advocate for the truth will he 


be thought, who ſearches after, or pro- 
feſſes it, with the diſpiriting fear of 
offending, or with the ſordid deſire of 
pleaſing, this or that man? He can 
have little proſpect of acquiring the 
5 invaluable treaſure, who can never loſe N 
ſight for a moment of a certain ſet of 
opinions, to which he has already, or 
muſt preſently, declare his aſſent. To 


indulge this ſpirit muſt, on all ſub- 


jects, be prejudicial to the cauſe of 
truth; but it ſtrikes the ſerious mind 
10 where ſo forcibly as in the caſe of 
; divine revelation. 


Wr are chargeable with equal mean- 
neſs, in admitting the interference of 


human authority on any points, on 
which God appears to have ſpoken, 
. K 3 either 
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either with his own voice in his works, 
or by that of men, whom he has com- 
miſſioned to declare his will. But re- 
vealed truths have ſo much intereſted 
the paſſions, and intereſts of men; and 
the powers of this world have thought 
themſelves ſo much at liberty to give 
their ſanction, to encourage or oppoſe 
certain opinions with regard to them; 
that the caution, not to fear the perſon 
of man, where the intereſts of truth 
were at ſtake, appeared peculiarly ſea- 
Y ſonable i in this part of my diſcourſe. 


Ir will appear, Jodi what "EY been 
14 that I mean not to ſhelter myſelf F 
under the wings of any religious eſta- 


bliſhment. I am very ſenſible how 


large, and how formidable a body will 
be drawn up againſt me, on my chuſing 
this ground; but he is unworthy of the 
honourable character of an advocate of | 
religious truth, who fears any numbers, 
or any ſtrength which may | be enliſted 
aint x it, 


5 
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Bor, to take a fair eſtimate of the 
ſtrength of the oppoſite party: the ar- 
guments of thoſe, who have drawn up 

a ſet of articles, which all the members 
of their reſpective communities, or 


their miniſters alone, are obliged to 


ſubſcribe, give me little concern. They 
muſt have confined themſelves to very 
few particulars, or have drawn them 
up with uncommon attention, if it be 
not eaſy to ſhew, that they have ad- 
mitted doctrines not ſufficiently certain 
and important; or excluded ſuch as 
have an equal right to a place there 


with thoſe which have been intro- 
duced; or have not expreſſed them- 


ſelves with ſufficient preciſion, or ſuffi- 
cient latitude, in the articles which 
they propoſe to the acceptance of their 


Chriſtian brethren. For ſhould it ap- 


pear, that the definitions are either too 
ſtrict, or too lax; that the propoſitions 
are too few, or too many; the whole 

muſt fall to the ground, as inſufficient 
—T 
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for the purpoſe, for which it was in- 
tended. 


I is more difficult to ſpeak pro- 
perly to thoſe of a more philoſophical 
turn, who, without offering any creed, 
aſſert, that the civil magiſtrate has a 
right to know the opinions of every 
member of the community, and eſpe- 175 
cially of ſuch as profeſs to inſtruct others 
in religion; and that no ſect has any 
_ juſt reaſon to expect his countenance 
- or protection, without ſatisfying him, T 
that its opinions may be ſafely tolerated. 
be The governor in every ſociety,” ſay 
3 * has a right to reſtrain thoſe, 
. expoſe poiſons to ſale, under the 
name of wholeſome medicines : and 
„shall he ſuffer thoſe doctrines to be 
„ propagated, which would infect the 
* minds of his ſubjects, and render 
** them averſe or indifferent to the of- 
* fices of ſocial life Alt is our duty | 

then, it thould ſeem, to purſue our 


© a 
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philoſophical and religious inquiries 
with ſpirit and diligence, with a hearty 
love to the truth, and a high veneration 
for the God of truth; but withal to 
take care how we receive any notions, 
which the magiſtrate is not inclined, 
„r which. good policy will not allow 
him, to tolerate.— With what ſpirit, 
and with what ſucceſs, we ſhall ſearch 
after the truth on this plan, it is not 
difficult to divine. 


Turkr are ſome perſons, e 
; who ſeem to think themſelves very li- 
beral i in the conceſſion, when they ſay, 
that they have no objection to the moſt 
unreſtrained inquiries, and to all that 
liberty of opinion, which follows from 
them; but they think there ſhould not 
be the ſame licence of profeſſion, eſpe- 

cCially where the ſafety of the commu- 

nity, or the particular ſyſtem which it 
countenances, is in queſtion, | 


— 
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Wno does not ſee, of how extraor- 
dinary a nature the favour is, which is 
here granted ? We have the indulgence 
to think for ourſelves, which no human 
: power can reſtrain ; 3 but We muſt not 
declare our opinions. But what if they 5 
be of ſuch a nature, that we cannot 
| keep them to ourſelves, without incur- 
ring the guilt of diſſimulation? Or 
ſuppoſe it to be our deliberate judg- 
ment, that it is our duty to declare 5 
15 them ? 


Tux queſtion will Rill return, Is it 
right to oppoſe thoſe doctrines, in which 
the ſociety in general are agreed, and | 
ns which they acknowledge to be ſacred ? 
. : This cannot be made a queſtion, by 
3 | thoſe who acknowledge the difference 
between truth and error, and allowing 
the fallibility of the human judgment, 
are perſuaded, that truth ought 1 in every 
caſe to prevail over error; which it will 
hardly do, if every propoſition whatever 
oF = be 
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be not ſubmitted to a free and impartial 
examination. 


Ir will ill be faid, that ſome opi- 


nions are favourable, others are preju- 
dicial to ſociety ; and that for the ſame 
reaſon that the former are encouraged, 


the other ſhould be prohibited. This, 
I acknowledge, is the moſt formidable 
objection to an univerſal toleration, and 


deſerves the moſt attentive conſideration. 


It ſnould be remembered, however, that 
the particulars, to which i it will fairly | 


apply, are not very numerous ; for 


though there is not perhaps any moral 
or religious truth, which is not im- 


portant, when conſidered in its con- 


nexion with others; or any error which 

will not, if purſued through all its con- 
ſequences, be of evil tendency; yet there 
are many opinions which, taken by 
themſelves, have little or no influence 
on the actions of thoſe who receive 
them; and therefore, as far as ſociety 
5 18 
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is concerned, muſt be regarded as in a 
oreat meaſure indifferent: and the great- 
eſt part of the diſputes which have in 
all ages engaged the attention of man- 
kind have turned on ſubjeRts of this 
ſort. | 


Tross truths which have a direct 
and immediate influence on the actions 
of men, beſides that they are few, are 
ſurrounded with ſuch a light, as to 
ſtrike every eye that beholds them ; 
and the oppoſite errors are no ſooner 
ſeen, than they are diſcovered to be 
ſuch. There is little occaſion for any 
argumentative diſcuſſion in this buſineſs. 
The evidence for theſe doctrines is ſo 
ſtrong in itſelf, that ſcarcely any thing 
can increaſe it; and there is little dan ger 
of their receiving any inj jury from the arts 
which may be employed againſt them. 
In the houſe of their friends, indeed, 
2 they may be hurt, and no where elſe. 
T here is at leaſt ſome danger in the - 
 officious 
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officious care which they take to ſhield 
them from every attack, leſt their anxi- 
ety ſhould create a ſuſpicion, that theſe 
truths have not all the certainty which 
is attributed to them. The very attempt 
to ſecure the reception of them by 
worldly advantages, or to ſhelter them 
from inquiry by pains, penalties, or 
any worldly inconveniences whatever 
to thoſe who call them in queſtion, 
can have no other good effect, than to 
weaken the foundation « on which they 


are eſtabliſhed. 


Je, after all, _ mould be barten 
who carry their doubts ſo far; as to 
queſtion all moral obligations, how are 
we to proceed with them? in what re- 
ligious or civil employment are they 
fit to be truſted? To this it is obvious 
to reply, that perſons may have their 
doubts in their cloſets, and purſue their 
ſpeculations ſo far as to undermine all 
principles whatever, who, when they 

ws _ 
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come into the world, ſpeak and act 
like other people. But ſhould it indeed 
be their ſettled opinion, that truth and 
juſtice, with the other virtues, had no 
claim to our approbation; and that it 
was a matter of indifference, whether 
they made theſe or their oppoſites the 
rule of their conduct; where could be 
the advantage of teſts and articles to 
thoſe, who could have no ſcruple of 
. ſubmitting to any which would anſwer 
their Purpoſe ? 5 
Is this ns be admitted, it will 
follow, that we ſhould purſue our in- 
quiries into the doctrines of Scripture, 
as well as on every other religious ſub- 
5 ject, with an entire freedom; ; acknow- 
ledging no power in any man, in any 


body of men, to preſcribe what we are 5 


to believe, or what we are to reject. 
| With a full perſuaſion of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of this free i inquiry, I recom- 
mend it to the Chriſtian preacher, ever 
to conduct his ſtudies with this ſpirit. 

IT 
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. 


Ir will not, however, be allowed, 
that this determination to judge for 


himſelf, will render a man raſh and 


precipitate in his judgments; or prevent 


his making a proper uſe of the obſerva- 


tions and inquiries of thoſe, who have 
formerly walked in the ſame paths. 
His opinions may be the reſult of an 
impartial examination, without his being 
in the leaſt chargeable with a conceited 
opinion of his own underſtanding. He 
may be very ſenſible of the many cauſes 
of error, of the neceflity of ſuſpenſe 
and a cautious aſſent, and of the care 
with. which every argument ſhould be 
weighed ; and reſolve, after all, to fol- 
low the dictates of his own mind. He 
may be very willing to take all the aſſiſt- 


ance, which the converſation and writ- 


ings of others can afford him, without 
reſigning himſelf to their direction, and 


"_ following their guidance, 


we 
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Bur whatever regard he may pay to 
his own decifions, every wile man will, 
in matters of revelation, be determined 

by the unerring rule of faith, the di- 

'vine word. To aſcertain this, he will 
have recourſe to the predictions which 
are contained, and the miracles which 

are related, in the Holy Scriptures; and 
as far as both, or either, appear to be 
credible, will acknowledge them ſuf- 
ficient to eftabliſh the interpoſition of 

Heaven. It is remarkable, that the 

argument from prophecy, and that from | 
miracles, have been employed to inva- 
lidate each other, according as the one 
or the other has been the favourite ſtudy | 
of a particular author; but the conſiſt- 
ent friend of revealed religion will be 
attentive to both, and make his beſt 
advantage of the helps, which they 
p jointly afford, to eſtabliſh the authority 
of the ſacred books. What theſe are, 
and with what regard they ſhould be 


received, will be his next inquiry. 
EE 
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And whatever difficulty there may be in 


determining the canonical books of the 
Old and New Teſtament, and their 


ſufficiency to eſtabliſh a particular ſyſ- 
tem of truths; it muſt be acknowledged, 


that there is in each revelation one 
leading, important truth, which ap- 
pears every where, and which all the 


parts concur to eſtabliſh. The chief 
point in the Jewiſh religion 38, the -- 


exiſtence of the one great Being, who 


made and governs the world; and in 


the Chriſtian, a future ſtate of righteous _ 
retribution. The books which contain 


_ theſe truths, will doubtleſs command 
the attention of all wiſe men into whoſe 


hands they fall, and they will be de- 


ſirous of making themſelves maſters of 


all the knowledge which they contain ; 


but to learn their leading deſign is no 
ſmall acquiſition; and the firm belief 
of theſe two doctrines, muſt have a 
mighty influence to add to the ſtrength | 
: and excellence of the human mind 


. tt 
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TE religious inquiries, which are 
conducted on this plan, will be parti- 
cularly agreeable, and uſeful. The 
truth of God, whether contained in the 
book of nature, or in the volume of his 
word, never appears fo pleaſing, as when 
viewed in the light in which it is placed, 
as profitable for inſtruction in righte- : 
ouſneſs. This is likewiſe a moſt eli- 
gible way of conſidering it, as it will 

eser to take off the attention 

from the leſs uſeful parts, and confine 
the eye to the intereſting doctrines, 
which are the grength and joy of thoſe 
who receive them. I would in parti- 
cular recommend this method of ſtudy- 
ing religion, and of deducing its truths, 
to the Chriſtian preacher, in order to 

his applying them, firſt to the im- 
5 provement of his own heart, and then 

to the benefit of thoſe who hear. Thus 

will he fulfil the end of his miniſtry, 
according to the noble deſcription of 
its deſign, © to ſave himſelf, and 
* thoſe who hear him.“ 
> IT 
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Ix is impoſſible that, in the courſe 

of a regular education for the Chriſtian 

miniſtry, this branch of ſtudy can be 

omitted: in many ſchools of EP - 
t 


it juſtly makes a principal part 
To enter on the office without this pre- 


vious preparation, is as abſurd as it 
would be for a man to commence a 
judge or advocate, without any know- 
ledge of the laws, on which his deter- 


minations or reaſonings are founded; 
or to become a profeſſor of any other 


art or ſcience, without having any 
knowledge of its principles. But it is 
not enough, that the preacher examine 
| this ſubject previous to his entrance 
on the office. It is a ſtudy, to which 
he ſhould return from time to time; 
and which he ſhould purſue, without 
ſuffering any long interruption, to the 
end of his life. Beſides the uſe of this 
0 knowledge to the preacher, to improve : 
his ideas of religion, and to enable him 


to enrich his public diſcourſes with 
ECD DI thoſe 
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thoſe illuſtrations of them which it 


affords; I will venture to promiſe him, 
that he will always return to it with 
freſh pleaſure. For as, in the courſe 


of his public ſervices, he will be more 


likely to conſider the doctrine of reve- 
lation in its practical deſign and tend- : 


ency, he will have an ever-growing 
_ conviction of the utility of the ſcheme, 


and an increaſing pleaſure in every re- 
view of it. In this view, the word of 
God, like his works, will continually 
furniſh. freſh matter for inquiry, and 


| contribute cc to make the man of God 


perfect.“ To this inquiry, and the uſes | 
to which it is applied, our Saviour may 
probably refer, when he ſays, that 
every {cribe inſtructed unto the king- 
dom of heaven, is like a houſeholder 
who bringeth out of his treaſure 
Fr: things new and old. _ 


8. vr. 
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§. VI. 


Tuts general view of the nature and 
5 deſign of revealed religion, will be of 


admirable uſe to the Chriſtian preacher. 


He will not, however, reſt here; but 


will be ſtudious to inform himſelf of 
the contents of all the books, which 
ſound criticiſm ſhall determine to make 


a part of the original revelation. The 
writings, which will offer themſelves 
to this ſcrutiny, are of different kinds; 


and will gain ſuch a reception, as the 
particulars, which are contained in 
them, ſhall appear to merit. Some of 
them are merely hiſtorical, and have 
the appearance of being collections 
from certain traditions, records, or an- 
nals of facts, which were generally re- 


ceived for true and authentic, in the 
A places where they were preſerved. ; This 


| ſeems to be the character of moſt of the 
| hiſtorical books of the O1d Teſtament. 
Theſe hiſtories, in common with all 
i 1 -:-- others, 
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others, preſent | us with objects of ap- 
probation and cenſure, in the characters 
which are delineated. Some are drawn, 
which are highly excellent; others, ex- 
ceedingly faulty; and all of a mixed 

nature : ſo that the beſt of them, if 
there are many particulars in them to 
command our admiration and eſteem, 
are not free from thoſe defects, which 
call for the candid indulgence of the 
reader. Great pains have been taken, 
by a certain claſs of writers, to blacken 
theſe characters, eſpecially ſuch as the 
hiſtorians have held forth as the objects 
of admiration; and on this account, 
the friends of revelation have ſhewn a 
determination to vindicate them alto- 
gether, and to repreſent them as almoſt _ 
_ faultleſs. But however they may be 
worthy: of blame, who detract from 
the real merit of good men, or even ſo 
much as withhold the praiſe, to which 
their virtue entitles them; it cannot 
ſurely be neceſſary to throw a varniſh | 

over 


1 


God's own heart, by the writers 
their lives, are not perhaps ee 
The expreſſions of 
perfect, upright, and the like, which 
are applied to others, are juſtly inter- 
preted as deſcriptions of their general 
character, and not as referrin g to every 
= action and incident of their lives. It 
may be allowed too, without i injury to 
the cauſe of religion, that, in ſome in- 
ſtances, the hiſtorians were poſlibly too 
laviſh in their praiſes; that they had 


an over-fond attachment to the names 
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over the faults, or wholly to conceal 
the imperfections, to which all human 


characters are liable. The praiſes be- 


ſtowed on Abraham, as the friend of 


God, or on David, as the man after 
of 


N- , 


derſtood by us. 


of their countrymen, and eſpecially of 


their illuſtrious anceſtors ; and from a 
veneration for their memory, as the 
friends and advocates of religious truth, 
were not willing to allow any thing 


faulty « or exceptionable i in their charac- 
L * 5 ters. 
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ters. But whatever the ſentiments of 
others be, it is our part to give its de- 


| ſerved praiſe to every good action, and 
with the ftricteſt impartiality to mark 


every thing of a contrary nature. The 
preacher, in particular, when he refers 


to theſe hiſtories in his public diſ- 
courſes, will be careful to hold forth 
to the eſteem and admiration of his | 
hearers, thoſe qualities alone which are 
- truly excellent ; and to direct their cen- 


ſure to every thing, which —_ ought | 


to avoid. 


Tris uſe, the un which I am 
conſidering, has in common with almoſt 


every other; but it has an excellency, 
which is perhaps peculiar to itſelf. The 


pen of the common hiſtorian is uſually 
employed to give us high notions of 


men, to diſplay the abilities of princes, 


: the wiſdom of legiſlators, and the mag- 


nanimity and courage of heroes; but 


the hiſtory before us has a far different 


object. 
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| object. It repreſents governors and 
warriors as raiſed up by the providence 
of God, to accompliſh his purpoſes, 
and to bleſs or to puniſh mankind 
agreeably to his will, and under his 
direction and influence. Thus it co- 
incides with what has juſt been men- 
tioned as the leading deſign of the 
Jewiſh revelation, to eſtabliſh the di- g 
vine exiſtence and government. 


AFTER the hiſtorical, the prophetical 
books of the Old Teſtament will natu- 
rally call up the reader's attention. The 
faithful hiſtorian relates what has hap- 

pened ; the true prophet foretells what 
ſhall come to paſs in ſome future pe- 
riod of time; and both of them agree, 
in taking ſuch a portion of the courſe. 


and order of events, as ſhall be agree- 
able to their particular purpoſe. To 


qualify a perſon for the writing of hiſ- 


tory, all that is neceſſary is, that he 


have an accurate knowledge of his ſub- 


ject, 
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ject, and that he have the ſkill to dif- 
poſe his materials, ſo as to convey a 
full and clear idea of it. If, with theſe 
- qualifications, it be his deſign to give a 
true relation of facts, nothing eſſential 
to the character ſeems to be wanting. 
But in order to give an account of 
what is concealed in the womb of time, 
if it reſt on any higher authority than 
mere conjecture, there are other endow- 
ments neceſſary, and thoſe ſuch as the 
unaſſiſted powers of the human mind 
cannot ſupiy⸗ 


Vanious are the claims which have 
been made to the knowledge of futurity, 
in the different ages of the world. Some 

of them carry their own confutation in 

the very face of them; others, though 

not ſo evidently falſe, are attended with 
ſuſpicious circumſtances ; and there are 
predictions, which have ſo many of the 

_ appearances of truth, as to merit the at- 
tention and inquiry of the ſober critic. 
33 
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Such future events as depend on the 
volitions of men, cannot be foreknown 


without a perfect knowledge of the 
opinions and diſpoſitions of the beings 
concerned in the production of them. 


Now there is no ſenſe or faculty, by 
which one man can gain any immediate 
knowledge of the heart of another, and 
all the ſigns which lead to the diſcovery 
of what paſſes in it, are too uncertain 
to be depended upon ; for whether he 


_ endeavour to collect the ſentiments of 
any one from his countenance, his 
5 words, or his actions — and I know of 
| nothing elſe which will afford him the 
= leaſt light in the inquiry—it is obvious 
he may be deceived by any of them, or 


by all together. - If therefore we meet 


with a relation of what is to happen 


in any future time, conſiſting of ſuch 


particulars as imply ſomething more 
than a bare conjecture, and either ſee 


ourſelves, or have a credible account 


from others of the facts by which it 18 


verified, 
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verified, we are certain, that the relater 
muſt have derived his knowledge of 
them from a Being, who can diſcover 
the actions of men in their caufes, and 
has an exact knowledge of the inward 
principles of the human mind, and of 
their operations and conſequences 


WAT will happen in the material 
warld; may be foreſeen by one who is 
acquainted with the laws of matter and 

motion ; and no prediction, in ſubjects 
of this nature, will give any preſump- 
tion of ſupernatural knowledge, except 
ſuch alone as relate a foreſeen violation 
of the regular courſe of events, which, 
it is ſuppoſed, will continue, till it 
pleaſe the Author of it to interpoſe, in 
an extraordinary manner, for its alter- 
ation. But he who foretels the volun- 
tary actions of men, or any events 
which are connected with, or dependent 5 
upon them, muſt have other means of 
information than his own inquiries, or 
any human aſſiſtance, can afford him. 
Tur 
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( 
THAT the ſcriptures of the Old and 


New Teſtament contain ſuch predic- 

tions, is generally allowed. Of theſe, 
| ſome received their accompliſhment pre- 
ſently after they were delivered ; their 
uſe was conſequently confined to one 
particular time: others were not fulfil- 
led till many years and ages had elapſed; 

and therefore all 5 can be per- 


ſuaded, that the prophecy really anſwers 


to the event, and has the antiquity to 
E which it pretends, muſt be convinced 
of the extraordinary interpoſition of 
Heaven: others reach to our own times, 
and we perceive the growing evidence 
which they give to the truth of divine 
revelation: and there are, beſides theſe, 
ſuch as appear to relate to periods of 
time which are ſtill future; with which 
Ve have little concern, but to obſerve 


the facts which riſe up to verify them, 


and to tranſmit them, with all the pu- 
rity we are able, to the ſucceeding 


generation, 
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I am well aware, to what laborious 
and difficult inveſtigations this inquiry 
will lead. The language of prophecy 
is uſually obſcure; it requires much 


knowledge and attention to apply it, 


in every inſtance, to the facts to which 
it relates. Let thoſe, who wiſh to diſ- 
credit predictions altogether, make their 


_ own uſe of theſe conceſſions: the truth 
ought not to be denied or concealed ; 
and no cauſe is worth ſupporting, 
which needs the aid of difingenuity. 
An author is not always thrown aſide, 
becauſe he is obſcure; or a ſubject of 
inquiry neglected, on account of the 
knowledge and learning which are ne- 
ceſſary, to become maſters of it. The 
only queſtions proper to be aſked, are, 
Is there any ſuch difficulty in the mat- 
ter, as to make it impoſſible to be un- 
derſtood? And will the advantages of- - 
the acquiſition, compenſate for the la- 
bour which it requires? Tf it be al- 


lowed, with regard to any branch of 
ſcience, 
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ſcience, that it is a worthy object of 


ſtudy, and that we have faculties to 


maſter the difficulties which attend it; 


| ; all that remains is, that we apply to it 


with all the ardour and attention, which 
our fituation will admit. 


To apply this to the caſe before us; 
whether the language of the ancient 
prophets be intelligible or not, and 
how far the knowledge neceſſary to 


diſcern the accompliſhment of them 


is attainable, can be determined by 
thoſe alone, who have made a faithful 
and diligent inquiry. Some of. them 
appear to be attended with fewer, others 
with more difficulties; the accompliſh- 
ment of ſome is ſo evident, as to force 
_ conviction on the mind of almoſt every 
Inquirer ; and with others it may re- 
main a doubt, after all the labour be- 
ſtowed upon them, whether or no the 
events, to Which they refer, are or can 


be eee. 
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As to the uſes of the ſubject, they 
are ſuch as amply to reward the appli- 
cation of the ſerious ſtudent. To the 
preacher i in particular it will be highly 
uſeful, not only as it confirms the 
truth of revelation, but as it affords 
the nobleſt views of the divine know- 
| ledge and government; ſhewing that 
all the events of time are comprehended 
in one underſtanding, and directed by 
one will, ſo as to accompliſh the ſame 
: a purpoſe. 


| Tus much will cally offer itſelf to 
- ae view of every one, who applies to 
this ſtudy : and it may with truth be 
added, for the encouragement of thoſe 
who with to proſecute the inquiry, that 
moſt of the writers who have ſtudied 
| ſcripture prophecies, with the view of 
pointing out ſuch as have received their 
_ accompliſhment, have been ſucceſsful. 
Thoſe, indeed, who have taken upon 
them to fix the period of ſuch as are 
ſtill 


1 
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ſtill future, and to foretell from them 
| when the events to which they refer 
| ſhall take place, have only expoſed 
their own ignorance and preſumption ; 


but, in the humbler province of inter- 
preters, they have generally thrown 


light on thoſe who have gone before 
them, and held it up to their ſucceſſors. 
It may be fairly preſumed, therefore, 
that every age will make ſome advances | 
on the preceding in this as in other 
branches of uſeful knowledge, till the 
diſcoveries which God has made ſhall 
all be underſtood in the future eternal 
world, to which they evidently direct 
our attention. In this view, every pre- 
diction, which has received or ſhall re- 
ceive a clear accompliſhment, ſtrength- 
ens our faith i in him, who 1s the author 
of eternal falvation to all his faithful 


| ſervants, * Ka 
Tur 


Ir is worthy of our attention, that che moſt par- 
ticular deſcription of the future happineſs of the righ- 


teous 15 contained 1 1n the book of the Revelation of John, 
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Tur other parts of the Old Teſta- 
ment, being either devotional or moral, 
will command the attention of the 
reader, in proportion to his reliſh for 
either of theſe kinds of compoſition. 
But the preacher will ſtudy them, as 
other works on ſuch ſubjects, to im- 
prove his own ſtock of ideas, and fo 
to enable him to enrich his diſcourſes 
with quotations from them, or allu- 
ions to them, or to repreſent, in his 

own words, the obſervations and direc- 

tions which they contain. A 


Had it been given in FE of the e hiſtorical books, or in 
any other part of Scripture, it would doubtleſs have 
had its uſe ; but it can appear no where with ſo much 
_ propriety, or be attended with ſuch advantage, as in 
its connexion with a ſeries of prophecies, which are ge- 
nerally underſtood to have received a gradual accom- 
pliſhment from the time when they were written to the 
preſent day. For as Lowman juſtly obſerves ¶ Paraphra/e 
and Notes on the Revelation of Fohn, p. 257) © An ob- 
e ſervation of the faithful and punctual accompliſhment - 
© of the former parts of this prophecy, in times paſt, 
for ſeveral hundreds of years, ſerves much to confirm 
4 our faith and hope, in as punctual and faithful per- 
* formance of what remains,” 
VVV 8. vII. 
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F. II. 


Tü books of the New Teſtament 
will be allowed to contain facts fill 
more intereſting, than thoſe which 
have been conſidered. We have here 
the hiſtory of | Jeſus Chriſt, and of the 
firſt publication of his religion; a hiſ- 
tory extremely curious in itſelf, and 
_ eſpecially in its conſequences. Who 
ever conſiders the change of opinions 
and cuſtoms, which the Chriſtian reli- 
gion effected, wherever it took place, 
muſt regard its eſtabliſhment amongſt 
any people, as the moſt extraordinary 
event in their hiſtory. But if we fur- 
ther reflect, how obſcure the country 
was, in which it firſt appeared; who 
the miſſionaries were, by whom it was 
carried from thence into other parts of 
the world; and what was the ſucceſs 
which crowned their miflion ; we ſhall 
readily acknowledge, that the annals of 
| Hs M2 5 
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the world do not afford a greater and 
more aſtoniſhing revolution. The opi- 
nions of a few fiſhermen, who are 
without any of the advantages of learn- 
ing, wealth or power, to recommend 
them, who are deſpiſed and perſecuted 
at home, and unknown abroad, are deli- 
vered firit of all to their own country- 
meg, and then to their neighbours; 
and obtain a ſignal triumph, firſt over 
the prejudices of the common people, 
and afterwards over all the attempts 
which the greateſt and moſt learned 
men in the world could form againſt 
them, and that without any addreſs to 
the prevailing inclinations or paſſions 
of mankind. Trace theſe opinions in 
their progreſs from Paleſtine into the 
: neighbouring parts of Aſia, Africa, 
and Europe, and, in proceſs of time, 
into the remoteſt diſtricts of the Roman 
empire; view them in their paſſage a- 
croſs the vaſt Atlantic to the New 
World's Caſt your eyes Eaſt, Weſt, 
North 
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North and South, and compute, as well 


as you are able, the extent of country, 
over which they have ſpread; and mea- 
ſure in your mind the period of eighteen _ 


centuries, which they have now nearly 
reached ; and you will own, that ſuch 
a vaſt increaſe from ' ſo ſmall a begin- 


ning, ſhould awaken the curioſity, and 


engage the attentive obſervation and 
! of all the learned. N 


THE general len of the” Goipel- 


5 hiſtory i is briefly this; that Jeſus Chriſt, 


after a public miniſtry of a very ſhort | 
duration in the land of Judea—it is not 
certain that it continued two years, 1t 
is very generally allowed that it did not 
reach to the end of the fourth year 


was apprehended, tried as a criminal, 
and put to death; 


ſight, and thus concluded his abode on 


earth. 
M3 Tur 


that early on the 

third day, he aroſe from the dead, con- 
verſed with his diſciples for forty days, 

and then aſcended into heaven in their 
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Tue apoſtles of Chriſt were appointed 

to be the witneſſes of this great fact, 
the reſurrection of their Maſter, and to 
encourage all his followers in the ex- 
pectation of riſing from the dead, in 
order to ſhare his glory and happineſs. 
The reſurrection of our Saviour eſta- 
bliſhes his authority as a divine teacher 
or meſſenger ; and, in particular, gives 
a perfect credibility to every thing 


which he has taught reſpecting the 


preſent privileges, and eſpecially the 
future happineſs of all the righteous. 


Tas reſt of the hiſtory relates to the 
miniſtry of the apoſtles, firſt in the 
Jewiſh, and afterwards in the Heathen 
world; and is the opening of the vaſt 
_ deſign for the propagation of the Goſpel, 
L which has juſt been conſidered. 7 5 


8 TAE miracles and prophecies of the 
New Teſtament, do not require any 
particular conſideration in this diſcourſe, 
. . after 
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after what has been already ſaid on thoſe 
of the Old. 


THe remaining books are the epiſtles, 
which were addreſſed by the apoſtles, 
either to particular perſons or churches ; 
or which, from their not having any 

ſuch Nu were called catholic 
or univerſal. 


Tux primary intention of theſe let- 
ters doubtleſs was, to direct and encou- 
rage the perſons to whom they were 
ſent, or to afliſt the Chriſtian world in 
general, in the particular age, in which 
the writers of them lived. But they 
are conſidered as containing alſo au- 
| thoritative deciſions on many points, 
which concern all perſons and ages. 
How far this repreſentation is agree- 
able to the contents and deſign of theſe 
_ writings, it doubtleſs behoves us very 
ſeriouſly to conſider, 
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Tua the apoſtles of Chriſt were 
unexceptionable witneſſes to ſuch facts 
as fell under their own obſervation, 
cannot be queſtioned, without ſhaking 
the credit of all ancient hiſtory ; that 
they actually underſtood the facts which 
they were appointed to atteſt, and knew 
how to draw juſt concluſions. from 
them, may without difficulty be al- 
lowed ; and that they deſerve very high 
regard, in every thing which they have 
3 with reſpect to the general | 
doctrine of Chriſt, the conſtitution of 
Chriſtian churches, and the like. But 
that every thing which they {aid at all 
times, in all places, and on all occa- 
ſions, was dictated by the holy ſpirit 
of God; and that the ſubjects them- 
5 ſelves, and the words by which they 
were expreſſed, were in an extraordi- 
nary manner ſuggeſted to their minds, 
as ſome appear to have thought, can- 
not eaſily be believed. Such compo- 
ſitions would be a treaſure too valuable | 


to 
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to be truſted in the hands of weak 
mortals. Or if the mercy of God, 


which knows no bounds, ſhould in- 
cline him to favour mankind with fo = 


matchleſs a work, we can never ſup- 


poſe he would ſuffer it to be tranſmitted | 


from one to another, in the ſame way 


with other books. Who can believe 


that it would be left in ſuch a ſtate, as 
to admit of corruption or alteration, 


which we know to have taken place, in 


a greater or leſs degree, in every tran- 


| ſcript which has been made of it? This 
has been the caſe, where the ſacred 
books have been only tranſcribed in the 
language in which they were written; 

and every one ſees, that they are more 
liable to ſuch injuries, when they are 
tranſlated. into other languages. It is 

well known, that Chriſtians have in 


every age diſputed with each other, 


whether or no certain books, or ſuch 
and ſuch particular parts of them, 
ſhould be admitted into the facred 


canon; 
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canon : now there is no one almoſt, 
who will not be ſhocked with the 
thought, that a book ſhould be writ- 
ten, as it were, with the finger of God 
himſelf, and have no ſuch marks of its 
high original, as to diſtinguiſh it from 
the work of a fallible, ſhort-lighted 
mortal. 


Maxx other arguments might be 
urged againſt ſuch high notions of 
Inſpiration ; but jt is leſs neceſſary to 
enlarge here, as moſt in the preſent day, 
who write on this ſubje&, content 
themſelves with aſſerting a lower de- 
gree of it. It ſeems to be the general 
opinion, that the minds of the apoſtles 
were in an extraordinary degree en- 
lightened with the knowledge of divine 
truth; but that they delivered it to 
others in their own words, as their 
abilities ſeverally directed them, and 


as their acquaintance with the language, 


which they choſe, admitted. But to 
this 
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this they add, that they were under 
ſuch an extraordinary ſuperintendance, 
as to preſerve them from error on what- 
ever. ſubjects they declared their opi- 
nions, and to make their diſcourſes and 
writings the infallible guides of all | 


ſucceeding ages. 


I 1 am very ſenſible of the offence 
which it will give to many Chriſtians, 
to have this opinion called in queſtion. 

But the concern ef every man, and 


eſpecially of the ſacred preacher, the 


friend and advocate of divine know- 
ledge ſhould be, what is the truth, 
indifferent whom it will pleaſe, and 


whom it will offend. Now it muſt be 


confeſſed, that the character under 


which the apoſtles, and others employed 


in communicating the Chriſtian doctrine, 
appeared i in the earlieſt ages, is differ- 
ent from what has been juſt mentigned. 


They appear to have conſidered them 


ſelyes, 
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ſelves, and to have been conſidered by 

their diſciples, not as deciſive judges 
in the church of Chriſt, but as wiſe, 
diligent, and faithful interpreters of 
his will, as far as it had been delivered 


to them. How elſe ſhall 'we account 


for the accuſation brought againſt Peter, 
| becauſe he had viſited Cornelius, and 
' preached the doctrines of the Chriſtian 
religion to him and his friends, and 
for the defence which he made; or for 


the conduct which Paul and his com- 5 


panions obſerved with regard to the 
converts from amongſt the Gentiles, 
and the journey which he and Silas 
took, in order to ſtop the mouths of 
their accuſers by the determination 
of the brethren at Jeruſalem ; or for 
the differences in opinion and practice, | 


which ſubſiſted among the apoſtles 


themſelves ? There are many other 


facts in the hiſtory of the New Teſta- 
ment, and paſſages in the epiſtles, 


which 
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which ſpeak the ſame language; but 


J leave them to the obſervation of the 
diligent, attentive reader. 


; Tus ledieg PA of the office of the 


firſt preachers of the Chriſtian religion, 
which they give themſelves, is, that 
they were witneſſes of the life and cha- 


racter of Jeſus. They were appointed, 
as has been ſaid already, to give their 


faithful teſtimony to what they had 


either ſeen or heard. Their hiſtories 


of the miniſtry of Chriſt, though they 
have a general conſiſtence, yet differ 
from each other in circumſtances of 
ſmaller importance. The great leading 
facts have the ſupport of their united 
voice; but it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
name an incidental one, which they 


have all of them related. 


Taps: facts, with the caſy obvious 5 
concluſions which they drew from 


them, were the chief ſubjects of the 


diſcourſes, 


it 
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_ diſcourſes, which the apoſtles of Chriſt . 

delivered to the world. The truth of 
the facts, to which they gave their teſ- 
timony, cannot with any appearance of 
reaſon be called in queſtion; nor is 
there any room to ſuſpect. the juſtneſs 
of the inferences which they drew from 


them. The general doctrines which 


their genuine works contain, may be 
depended upon as true, and have been 
ever conſidered as ſuch by the friends 
of the Chriſtian religion: nor is there 
any room to charge them with error 
on thoſe points, which it was the 
buſineſs of their miſſion to eſtabliſh : 


but books have been delivered under 


the names of the apoſtles, which cer- 
tainly were not theirs; and thoſe which _ 
they really wrote have undergone ſuch 


changes, that it is ſometimes difficult 


to determine what the true reading is. 
Theſe writings are ſubject to the ſame 
variations with all other books, the 
copies of which are equally multiplied ; 


but 
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but beſides theſe involuntary corrup- 
tions, the ſacred text has ſuffered by 
the inſertion of ſome paſſages which 
did not belong to it, by the omiſſion 
of others which did, and by alterations 
in what remained, in order to ſerve the 
: purpoſes of thoſe, who hoped by ſuch. 

arts to procure the eſtabliſhment of 


certain cuſtoms, or the reception of 
doctrines to which they had a fond at- 


tachment. There is not a ſingle copy 
f the Scriptures, I am perſuaded, 
Which does not contain the leading 
doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, Py 
as to be ſufficient for the inſtruction of 
thoſe who will give them an attentive 
peruſal : the general credit of revelation, 
therefore, is not affected by theſe vari- 
ations in the tranſcripts of the books 
by which it is tranſmitted; but to ſuch 
an inſpiration as is ſuppoſed to extend 
to every line and word in the ſacred 
volume, it is an enen de ob- 
Jeon.” mm 54 

TS F. vIII. 
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J. VIII. 


Tur great deſign of theſe books, 


which were firſt collected for the uſe 


of Chriſtian churches, and are ſtill 


continued in them, ſeems to be this; 
-” hold forth certain lights, which will 

enable thoſe who will fix their . 
upon them, to form ſuch a ſcheme of 


opinions and rules, as will be ſufficient 


»: direct their faith and OT. 


\. 


| Is wv. md. Gnd cunts of ahh; 


books, we ſhall be inclined to expect | 
in them a compleat and ſyſtematical 
delineation of all the doctrines and 
duties of religion, drawn out in a 
regular manner, with all the order, 
dependence, and mutual connexion, 
which the moſt exact treatiſe could 


give them. If we look i into the ſyſtems 


of divinity which are profeſſedly found- 


ed upon them, and obſerve the meta- 
pbyfical 
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phyſical ſubtilties with which they 
abound ; the nice queſtions which they 
propoſe and reſolve; how exactly they 
explain the nature and properties of 
every being; and how familiarly they 
| ſpeak concerning the eſſence and ſub- 


ſtance of the firſt great Cauſe, with all 5 


their curious detail of ſubſiſtences, per- 
ſons, and the like; we ſhall imagine 


the Bible to be the moſt abſtruſe, 

myſterious book that ever was written. 
How greatly they will be diſappointed, 
who take it into their hands with ſuch 
expectations, muſt be obvious to every | 
one who has the ſmalleſt acquaintance i 


with its contents. 


I wouLD, however, recommend this 


ſacred volume to the diligent, attentive, 
and repeated peruſal of thoſe, who with 
to have Juſt opinions on the ſubject of 


religion, and to gain the beſt rules for 


the direction of their moral and reli- 


gious conduct. But its true uſe appears 
e 55 1 
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to have un miſtaken ; or however 
particular paſſages may be cited from 


it, to determine the controverſies which 


| have haraſſed the Chriſtian world, it 
may be preſumed, that it is not calcu- 


lated for this purpoſe, from, the differ- 


ent and oppoſite determinations, which 
have been made under its ſanction, on 
_ almoſt every debate, into which the _ 
contentious ſons of men have entered. 
It is nearly impoſſible to enumerate all 
the controverſies, which the buſy curi- 
oſity of learned and unlearned men 
have introduced. But whether they 
have turned on the decrees and fore- 
knowledge of God, and their influence 
on the actions of men; on the nature 
of the human ſoul, and the diſtinction 
between it and the body; on its ſepa- 
rate exiſtence, before it enters, and after 
it leaves the body; on the rank of beings 
in which Jeſus Chriſt is to be placed, 
his pre- exiſtence, the ends of his death, 
and its influence on the acceptance and 


future 
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future happineſs of the true penitent ; 
on the nature, perſonality and offices 
of the Holy Spirit of God; or on what- 
ever other ſubject of a like nature; the 
_ contending diſputants have almoſt con- 
ſtantly urged the authority of the ſacred 
writers, in ſupport of their oppoſite 
opinions, uſually with equal advantage 
on both ſides, or, to ſpeak a plain truth, 
- with little or none on either. 


H ENCE ſome bare been inclived to 
ſay, that any opinions whatever may be 
drawn from the ſacred Scripture, and, 
by the arts of ingenious men, ſupported 
under their authority. Thoſe who have 
wiſhed to ſhew the inſufficiency of the 
written word, without the aid of oral 
tradition, and of an infallible head to 

fix its meaning, have contemptuouſly 
called it a noſe of wax, which might 
be drawn into the ſervice of any cauſe: 
others, on what rational principles, or 
with what views, it is not ſo eaſy to 
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ſay, have 55856 in the ek degrading 5 
terms of the. Scripture revelation, with- 
out the teaching of the Spirit to every 
individual, to lead him to the true in- 
terpretation of it. 


THESE conceſſions have been greedily 


catched at, by the enemies of all reve- 
lation; and they have with great ap- 
pearance of reaſon concluded from 
them, that a written diſcovery of the 
will of God is not merely inſufficient, 
but altogether uſeleſs. Thus do the 
leaders of the moſt oppoſite ſects, in 
their zeal for their reſpective peculiari- 
ties, come nearer to each other, than 
they themſelves could have imagined to 
be poſſible; and contend for their own 
diſtinguiſhing notions with an attach- 
ment, which undermines the foundation 
: of all oſtiruted religion. 


Bur with waned. to theſe opinions, 


and the proceedings of the controver- 


ſialiſts, 
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ſialiſts, which have ſo evidently ſerved 
to introduce and ſupport them ; they 
have in a great meaſure ariſen from 
their miſtaking or neglecting the true 


uſe of the Scriptures. The original 


writers ſeldom mention the diſputed 
_ doctrines which have been ſo much agi- 

tated in almoſt every ſucceeding age: i 
on many of them they obſerve the moſt 
profound ſilence, and it would be eaſy 
to ſhew, that ſuch paſſages of their 
works as have been urged for or againſt 
them, refer to a quite different matter; . 

and where they do ſpeak on any of the 
higher ſubjects of religion, it is with 


that dignity of ſentiment, and fimpli- 
city of expreſſion, which, if imitated, 


would have prevented all controverſy : 


about them. 


THEsE writings have a real and moſt 
important uſe in the deciſion of reli- 


gious controverſies, as they have been 
called, though it has not always been 
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ſufficiently attended to; and that is, by 
ſhewing the utter infignificance of the 
far greater part of them. What good 


end they have anſwered, it is extremely 
diticult to fay ; if they have ſharpened 


the wits of men, they have diverted 
their attention from more important 
ſtudies, with this ſingular infelicity in 
the caſe of diſputes in religion, that 
thoſe who have engaged in them, have 
thought themſelves the advocates of 
ſacred truth, at the ſame time that they 
were drawing off their own regard, and 
that of thoſe who would liſten to them, 
from its main end and purpoſe. A till : 
greater evil in writings of this ſort, is | 
the unfriendly, yea the angry, violent 


paſſions, which they have awakened in 


the authors of them, and, in ſome de- 


gree, in thoſe alſo who have followed 
their ſeveral opinjons.® 


ole 


1 Tar intelligent reader will perceive, that much 


| mere "angus have been ſaid on this 1 and that 


the 
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IT 1s impoſſible, indeed, to be always 


out of the hearing of theſe controverſies. 
They are often referred to by our beſt 


practical writers, and it is s generally 


the indignation excited by religious bigotry, and its 
numberleſs attendant evils, is purpoſely reſtrained : but 
the author of this diſcourſe cannot allow himſelf to paſs 
even this cenſure on the temper with which controver- 
fies have been conducted, and the malignant paſſions 
Which they have occaſioned, without mentioning the 
late friendly debate, in a ſeries of letters between Dr. 


Price and Dr. Prieſtley, occaſioned by the Di/quifitions 
of the latter on Matter and Spirit, as a moſt pleaſing 


example of a contrary ſpirit. It does not fall within 
the defign of this work, to point out the ſtrength or 


weakneſs of the reaſonings of either of theſe able 


writers; and a bare unſupported opinion of the ſup- 


poſed truth of either ſcheme, could not be of the leaſt 
| ſignificance, But the freedom with which they have 
each of them purſued the opinion of the other into all 


its conſequences, the candour with which this freedom 
has been received, and the mutual expreſſions of friend- 
| ſhip and eſteem which run through, and cloſe the cor- 


reſpondence, merit the praiſes of all, and the imitation 


of ſuch as ſhall chuſe to enter into ſuch diſcuſſions; 


and mark it for one of the very few productions of the 
kind, which diſcover great zeal for particular opinions, 
and the higheſt candour for another who is io od 


zealous againſt them. 
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expected, that the Chriſtian preacher 
ſhould know ſomething of their reſpec- 
tive merits; but to make them the 
_ ſubject of his whole ſtudy, appears to 
be a ſad miſpending of his precious 
hours; and beſides, that it will draw off 
| his attention from more important in- 
quiries, it will be apt to give him a 
fondneſs for controverſy, and to nouriſh 
| thoſe paſſions, which will prove un- f 
favourable to his own tranquillity, and 

to the peace and happineſs of ſociety. 
But however the ſtudy of religion may 

lead the Chriſtian preacher to theſe diſ- 

cufſions, or whatever ſkill he may ac- 


quire in the deciſion of them, he ſhould 
be very cautious how he introduces 


them into his pulpit- diſcourſes, or ſuf- 


fers them to uſurp the place of the _ 
moral precepts, which with the noble 


and animating motives to the practice 
of them, which the general doctrines 
of religion ſupply, merit the particular 
attention of himſelf and his hearers. 
5 Corp 


> 
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 CourD the great Author of our re- 
ligion be conſulted in perſon on this 
ſubject, we ſhould have an unerring 
rule, by which to proceed. We ſhould 
have a ſure criterion by which to judge 
what doctrines merit our attention, what 
are too high for the human faculties in 
its preſent ſtate ; and ſhould be autho- 
kiſed, it may be, in paſſing over many 
of them as unintereſting and frivolous. — 
With the help of ſuch an inſtructor, | Ill 
we ſhould have a clear diſcernment of Wl 
the truth on every queſtion of real im- 


portance; ; and ſhould know preciſely | —_— 
| where we were to ſuſpend our inquiries, I 
and to ſit down contented with a modeſt —_ 


and unpremadling ignorance. 


Bur as this is a felicity, which we 
are not to expect i in this world, it will 
be our wiſdom to ſubſtitute in its place 
the beſt expedient which our preſent 
| condition affords, 1 mean the careful 
peruſal of the diſcourſes of Jeſus, which, 
5 through 
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through the fingular bleſſing of God, 
are handed down for our ſtudy and 


imitation. Here we find perpetual al- 
luſions to the great doctrines of religion, 


and ſuch as ſhew that the ſpeaker had 


himſelf the nobleſt ideas on theſe ſub- 
Jjeds, 


His e are to be ſought in 


his own diſcourſes, and there only; 


nor ſhould we haſtily admit any thing 


as a part of his religious inſtitution, 
which is not delivered by ſome one of 
the evangeliſts. Were every other part 
of the New Teſtament loſt, except thoſe 
books which give us the life and diſ- 
courſes of our Saviour, his ſyſtem of 
religion would ſtill be compleat, and 
there would be the ſame foundation, as 
there now is, for the faith and hope 
of his followers. Subſequent facts may 
be very inſtructive, and ſtrengthen thjge 
evidence of a divine interpoſition; and 
the writings of the earlier Chriſtians 


more 
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more eſpecially afford 4 very goo d help | 
for underſtanding the doctrine of Chriſt; 


but his own diſcourſes alone, it ſhould 


ſeem, hold forth an authentic declara- 


tion of it. I would not be thought to 
undervalue the writings of the apoſtles 


of Chriſt; on the contrary, I eſteem 
them very highly, and wiſh to improve 


my ideas on religious ſubjects by the 


repeated peruſal of them; but in point 


of authority, they ſhould not be put 


upon a level with the dictates of their 


Maſter. His religion came entire and 


perfect from his own mouth; and this 


with an authority ſuperior to that of 
all other religious inſtructors. 


Hz does not indeed enter into a par- 


ticular detail, or minute explication of 


the doctrines of religion. This, it 


ſhould ſeem, was not ſo agreeable to 
the character of a preacher of righte- 
ouſneſs, in which he appears to ſtand 
with a ſingular and unparalleled dig- 


nity. 
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wity. But I will venture to ſay, that 
' whoever will diligently ſtudy His doc- 


trine, and particularly his parables, 
will eafily derive from them thoſe 


lights, which will conduct him with 


pleaſure and ſatisfaction through every 
uſeful inquiry into the theory of reli- 
gion, which he ſhall be inclined to 
make. Were I diſpoſed to enlarge, it 
would not be difficult to point out ſuch 


accounts of the righteouſneſs, good- 


neſs, mercy, and other perfections of 

God, either expreſsly given, or evi- 
dently referred to, as would lay a juſt 
foundation for every pious ſentiment; 
but I leave it to thoſe who are diſpoſed 
to this work, to collect for their own 
uſe, all the paſſages of this kind, and 
to purſue the hints which are given; 
and I am well perſuaded, they will not 
repent the labour. If indeed they ex- 
pect any thing further from this ſacred 
word ; and eſpecially if they ſeek a clue 
to guide them through the mazes, in 


which 


a 
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which the buſy curioſity of men has 


involved the ſubject, and a determinate | 
anſwer to the numberleſs queſtions, 
with which every ſide has been puzzled 
in its turn; they will find, that they 


have miſtaken its purpoſe. Every thing 


uſeful in religion, may be learned with 


peculiar advantage from this beſt of 


teachers; but matters of mere curioſity, 


and eſpecially of doubtful diſputation, 


| have no place in his inſtitution. | 


War concluſion now ſhall we dra 


from the ſilence which our Saviour ob- 


ſerves, with regard to theſe ſpecula- 
tions? What but this; that we may 
ſafely neglect them altogether, and ſuf- 
fer thoſe who deal in them to fink into 
the oblivion to which the preſent age 


| ſeems diſpoſed to conſign them? May 
5 1 be permitted to congratulate my co- 


temporaries on their wiſdom in this 


particular? I: would do it with the 


nt pleaſure, could it with truth 
be 
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be ſaid, that the diſregard with which 
_ writings of this ſort are received, is to 
be attributed ſolely to a perſuaſion /- 
their futility and inſignificance ; and 
not to an indifference about every thing 
ſerious, which ſeems to be the charac- 
teriſtic of the times. If, at the ſame 
time that this thorny path is deſerted, 
the more open ones were frequented, 
and the ſcience of morals ſtudied in the 
ſame degree in which religious contro- 
verſies fall into diſrepute ; it would re- 
flect no ſmall honour on the age, W 
which the change was effected. For 
the ſame reaſon that idle debates ſhould 
be diſcarded, there ſhould be introduced 
in their room thoſe ſerious, manly ſtu- 
dies, which will ſerve to give an ami- 
able, conſiſtent view of the theory of 
religion, and a juſt repreſentation of 1 its 
"ny ne 


Bur 1. is not by mere ſilence, that 
our Saviour diſcourages the vain ſpecu- 
ations 
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lations of his diſciples in matters. of re- 
ligion. It ſhould ſeem, as if he could 
not for a moment forget the deſign of 


his appearance in the world, or enter 


into any diſcourſe or any buſineſs which 
was foreign to it. When a certain man, 
therefore, came to him with the re- 


queſt, that he would ſpeak to his bro- 
ther to divide with him the inheritance 


which he poſſeſſed (part of which, as 


he pretended, was his right) Jeſus put 


off the affair with this ſhort reply, 


© Who made me a judge or divider ?” 


It does not fall within my Province | 
© to ſettle affairs of this nature.” At 


ancther time, which is more to my 


preſent purpoſe, he was called upon to 
ſettle one of thoſe queſtions, which the 
idle curioſity of man has prompted him 
to make, concerning the number of 
thoſe who ſhould be ſaved. The in- 
quiry was, Are there few that ſhall 


be ſayed? The perſon had probably 


in 
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in his eye, the curious determination“ 
—* The Moſt High hath made this 
world for many, but the world to 
* come for few ; there be many created, 
but few ſhall be ſaved; and having 
obſerved the purity of our Saviour's 
doctrine, and the freedom with which 
he inveighed againſt the reigning vices 
of the age, expected to hear this extra- 
ordinary ſentence confirmed by his au- 
thority. But Jeſus, inſtead of making 
a direct reply, gives this excellent ad- | 
vice, «& Strive to enter in at the ſtrait 
gate. 


Tu narrow, uncharitable temper 
which dictated this inquiry, did not 
paſs without reproof on the occaſion 
nov referred to; for our Saviour hav- 
ing taken this opportunity to urge a 

hearty compliance with the doctrines of 
true religion, and a diligent concern to 
make a right improvement of them, 


| ns | | A 
, 2 Eſdras viii. 1, 3. 


reproves 
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_ reproves the temper which it breathed 
with the obſervation, that converts to 
the truth ſhould “ come from the eaſt, 
and from the weſt, and from the 
north, and from the ſouth, and fit 
% down together in the kingdom of 
© God.” To this he adds, © and there 
are laſt, which ſhall be firſt, and 
* firſt, which ſhall be laſt: which 


may be confidered as no obſcure inti- 


mation of this great truth; that the 
advantages and rewards of true virtue 


lie within the reach of all, and that 
the excellencies of ſome, whom human 
pride had adj udged unworthy of a place 
in the family of God, ſhall raiſe them 


to a diſtinction, which their haughty 
cenſurers are unable to reach. 


Ix this excellent manner does Jeſus 
turn a converſation, which in its be- 
ginning had the moſt unpromiſing ap- 
pearance, to the noble purpoſe of re- 


commending moral virtue, and of aſ- 
O ſuring 
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ſuring it of an equal recompenſe from 
the impartial goodneſs of the righteous 
Governor of the world. Other fimilar 
inſtances of the care with which the 
Author of our religion leads off the 
minds of his diſciples from high and 
uprofitable ſpeculations, and fixes them 
down to ſome uſeful moral leflon, 
might be eafily produced; but they 
cannot fail of offering themſelves on 
the review 7 of his . : 


: Tas elle morality; of the Chriſ- 
tian ſcheme is then its principal glory. 
The life and death of Jeſus, the doc- 
trines of forgiveneſs and immortality, 
all tend to the one great purpoſe, of 
improving the nature of man, and pro- 
ducing a higher reſemblance to the 
image after which it was formed. In 
other words, the deſign of our religion 
is to lead us to the offices of piety and 
charity; or to ſuggeſt and recommend 
to our obſervance the pureſt precepts 


of moretsy. 
§. IX. 
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8, IX. 


Bur we are not to look for a com- 
+ pleat ſyſtem of morals, any more than 
of doctrines, in the diſcourſes of Jeſus 


and his immediate followers. Nor is 


this any reflection on them; none at 
leaſt is intended; and no offence, it is 


hoped, will be taken at the aſſertion. 
A little attention beſtowed on the ſub- 


ject will perhaps convince us, that it 
is not poſſible to reduce the perfect 
morality of the New Teſtament to me- 
thod, or to comprehend its obligations 
within the bounds of any ſyſtem of 


pepenpen 


Wurkr there is no other deſign than 


the regulation of the external conduct, 
it will be no difficult matter to give all 


the requiſite rules, and to reduce them 


to writing. But this being a part only 
of what Chriſtianity intends, it is leſs 


O 2 to 
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to be wondered at, if this be inſuffi- 
cCient for its purpoſe. The regulation 
of the heart, the government of the 
temper,. the cultivation and exerciſe of 
the beſt and moſt amiable diſpoſitions, 
are its objects; and to theſe no written 
law can be adequate. It may be an eaſy 
matter to deſcribe the character which 
5 ſhould be maintained, and to point out | 
the offices to which it directs; buta per- 


fect enumeration of the particulars i . 


cluded in it, cannot be made in any 
5 human language. 


Ir 1 ee 0 to us, for inſtance, 
to be grateful for the benefits which 
wie have received from God or man; 

and a recital is made of the favours 

which have been ſhewn us, ſo as to 
produce a grateful diſpoſition. But can 
any one ever reckon up all the ways, 
in which gratitude ſhould expreſs it- 
ſelf? It is eaſy to ſay, Conſider what 
you are able to do to promote the in- 

tereſt. 
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| tereſt or the fame, the preſent or the 


future advantage of your benefa&or ; 


but to mention all the numberleſs at- 


tentions which a grateful heart will 


ſhew, to point out all the methods of 
ſerving and pleaſing which it will ſeek, 


is plainly impoſſible. Conſider, again, 


the more comprehenſive affections of 


the love of our neighbour, and the love 


of God; and they will appear to take a 


5 greater compaſs, and to inelude more 
particulars in them, than any words 


7 can expreſs, 


THERE is a law more ancient, more 


venerable, more perfect, than the laws 


of Zaleucus, of Charonaas, of Solon, | 


or Minos; it is not indeed to be 
equalled by any written inſtitutions ; 


it is, in a word, the law of God, and 


alone deſerves the character given it by 
a great king, that * it is perfect.“ It 


is written by the finger of God, not on 


a tables of ſtone or braſs, but on the liv- 
po ing 
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ing tables of the human heart. The 
language of other codes is, This thou 
ſhalt do, from this or this thou ſhalt 
abſtain. This enjoins it on every man 
to forbear every unjuſt, every unkind 
action, and to attend to every office of 
juſtice and charity; and refers it to his 
ingenuity alone to determine how far 
he is to proceed: rather indeed it ſhews 
him, that the acts of virtue which it 
requires are innumerable; and that the 
degree of it which he ſhould place be- 
fore his eyes, as the object of his de- 
ſires and endeavours, cannot be defined. 
The man who lives by theſe rules, is 
one who ſtands ever prepared for ſuch 
pious and charitable actions, as he has 
it in his power to perform; who gives 
into no indulgences, allows of no ap- 
petites or paſſions which interfere with 
theſe ſacred obligations, and values 
and attends to every inſtrumental duty 
in proportion to its Woereer to 
them. 


Ir 
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Ir is obvious, that every ſyſtem of 
morals, every religious inſtitution, is 


_ uſeful and excellent, only ſo far as it 
calls up the attention of mankind to 


theſe grand duties. In this reſpect, 
with what a diſtinguiſhing excellence 
does the Chriſtian religion offer itſelf 
to our view? 


them, with ſuch clearneſs and ſtrength, 


_ that whoſoever will give himſelf the 
will find 
; them a ſure and ſafe rule in all the va- 
This appears to 


trouble to trace them out, 


rieties of human life. 
be a juſt view of the Chriſtian ſcheme 
of morals; and a method of conſidering 
it, which will be attended with many 


advantages. 


Tur eaſy reply which theſe obſerva- 


tions will ſuggeſt, to moſt of the ob- 


jections which have been made to this 
inſtitution 


04 


The firſt lines of this 
maſter- ſcience are drawn by the inſtruc- | 
tions of Jeſus, and, eſpecially in the 

light which his example reflects upon 
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inſtitution as a rule of life, deſerves our 
particular attention. It is well known, 


that both the conduct of Jeſus himſelf, 
and the rules which he gave for the 


uſe of others, nave been freely cenſured. 


Wurs T he was upon earth, his be- 
haviour was conſidered as too free for 


the character which he ſuſtained: he 
was, in conſequence of this, called a 
gluttonous man, a wine-bibber, a friend 


of publicans and ſinners; and the in- 


junctions which he laid his diſciples | 


under, were repreſented as too lax for 


the profeſſors of ſo pure an inſtitution. 
The clear, able manner, in which he 
vindicated himſelf on theſe heads, is 
too well known to make it neceſfary to . 


repeat his arguments. 


1 N later | ages, his moral ſyſtem has 


been complained of, as too ſtrict and 


ſevere. In particular, his abſolute pro- 
hibition of the indulgence of the evil 
affections 
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affections of the heart, and his requi- 
ſition of the forgiveneſs of injuries in 
ſuch unlimited terms, have been urged. 
as objections to the rule of duty, which 
his religion is ſuppoſed to contain. 
What ſort of perſons they appear to be, 
who object to theſe rules, or what 
would be the conſequence in ſocial life, 
if theſe reſtraints were taken off, I ſhall 
not ſtay to inquire. Common ſenſe 
will direct us to limit all ſuch particu- 
lar commands, if neceſlary, by the 
great laws of juſtice and piety; and to 
obſerve them, as far as they conſiſt with 
the love of God and of man, which the 
precepts and example of Chriſt concur 
to recommend, muſt reflect the higheſt 
honour on human nature. 


Tr1s, however, is not the only charge 
brought againſt the moral part of the 
Chriſtian ſcheme. Whilſt ſome have 
condemned it as too ſevere, others 
have repreſented it as materially defi- 

cient. 
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cient. It no where recommends, it is 
ſaid, either private friendſhip, or the 
love of our country, or the endearing, 
uſeful offices of theſe affections. The 
method which has been taken by ſome 
to get over this difficulty, is:ſo curious, 
as to deſerve being mentioned, were it 
only to ſhew how far it is poſſible for 
men to proceed, in defence of the opi- 
nions which they have once adopted. 
The reſult of it is, that they are not 
virtues; that friendſhip is an amiable 
weakneſs, of which perſons of an affec- 
tionate temper are indeed ſuſceptible, 
and from which they may derive ſome 
private ſatisfactions, but that the great 
Intereſts of mankind are little affected 
by it. Patriotiſm, however, cannot 
obtain even this commendation ; but is 
conſidered rather as a crime, than an 
excellence. Muſt it be allowed then, 
that the friendly union of virtuous | 
minds has nothing meritorious in it; 
that the intercourſe by which they 
wen das ED 1 
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ſhare the joys, and divide the ſorrows 
of each other, is attended with no uti- 
lity ; and that the public has no con- 


cern in the advantages for the purſuit 


of knowledge and virtue, which friend- 


ſhip affords? Is it indeed true, that 
there 1s no merit in ſeeking the beſt. 


Intereſts of the ſociety with which we 


are connected, in encouraging and pro- 
moting public deſigns, in riſing up in 
defence of our country's juſt rights, 
and in endeavouring to enlarge and ſe- 
cure its eſſential privileges? Why then, 5 
the Chriſtian religion does not encou- 
rage the cultivation of theſe affections. 
If, on the contrary, it be acknowledged, 
that friendſhip is a diſcipline for the 
higher virtues; and that the love of our 
country tends, in its juſt conſequences, 
to univerſal benevolence ; it will fol- 


low, that every precept to charity 


which we read, every example of it 
which we behold, tends to form the 


friend and the patriot, 
CES WHAT 
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WHarT noble views of moral duties 
does Chriſtianity afford, when it is 
thus conſidered ! In this light it will 
be of admirable uſe to the Chriſtian 
preacher ; and aſſiſt him to draw up 
ſuch diſcourſes on the duties of the 
Chriſtian life, as will command the at- 
tention, and direct the practice of thoſe 
to whom they are addreſſed. He will 
be careful, indeed, to lay down rules, 
and deliver precepts of morality with 

ſufficient precifion and minuteneſs, to 

direct the judgment and conduct of his 
hearers; but he will be ſtill more con- 
cerned to form and cheriſh thoſe moral 
principles in the mind, which will 
make every man, in a great meaſure, 
his own inſtructer and guide. os 


A MIND charged with theſe ideas of 
morality, cannot fail of applying the 
truths of religion to their proper uſe, 
to ſupport and improve the virtue of 
thoſe who receive them. Here the 

„„ preacher 
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| preacher will avail himſelf of the doc- 
trines which are expreſsly taught, or 


evidently referred to, in the ſacred 
| Scriptures. From this moſt excellent 


book he will borrow the juſteſt deſcrip- 
tions of the divine perfections and go- 
vernment, ſo as to point it out to his 
hearers as their indiſpenſable duty, and 
their higheſt intereſt, to yield a ready 
and unreſerved obedience to all God's 
commandments. But a ſtill higher ad- 


© vantage will accrue from this ſtudy; it 


will enable him to give ſuch a repre- 
ſentation of the mercy of God, as may 


encourage all the wicked to repent of 


their ſins, and for ſake them. 


Tu RE is ſomething very ſtriking in 
the idea which the Scriptures give us 


of Jeſus Chriſt, as the founder and 


head of a kingdom, which 18 begun in 
this world, and conſiſts of all thoſe 
who. govern themſelves by the laws of 


it, in whatever age, or in whatever 
country 
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country they may live. The ſubjects 
of it, it is true, have never yet been 
aſſembled, or appeared under one viſible 
head. They may ſome of them have 
lived together, and converſed with each 
other, without diſcovering, that they 
belonged to the fame ſociety ; and may 
| have acknowledged thoſe who had no 
right, and diſowned thoſe who had a 
right, to the privileges of this kingdom. 


Still, however, it is a pleaſing thought, | 


that all the righteous, under all their 

different forms, and in all their various 
diſperfions, ſtand in the neareſt relation 
to each other, as the ſubjects of one 
prince, as governed by the ſame laws, 
and as deſigned for a nearer and more 
intimate union with each other in the 
5 future world. 8 


Fo this kingdom, though at preſent | 


in a ſituation where all things are liable 
to change, and ſubje& to the infirmi- 
ties of which the earth and all its inha- 

bitants 
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bitants partake, ſhall hereafter appear 
with inconceivable dignity and ſplen- 
dour, and ſhall continue till every 


worthy member 1s received into it; 
and the purpoſes for which it was e- 
rected being fully anſwered, its great 


Head ſhall deliver it up to his Father, 


from whom he derived his authority, 
that God may be all in all. * 


Wo will not acknowledge, that it 


gives A peculiar dignity to the Fa of | 
virtue and religion, to conſider them 


as the laws of this illuſtrious ſociety ? 


It is called a kingdom of righteouſneſs ; 


and it is with the utmoſt propriety, 


that it has this appellation. From this 
it derives its original; to this it owes 
its ſupport; and it will be compleated 


in the perfect righteouſneſs of all its 
members. =} 


AxorzER advantage of this repre- 
ſentation of Chriſtianity, is the aſſiſt- 


1 Cor, xv, 24—28. 


ance 
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ance it affords in forming or improving 
our ideas of- God's moral government. 
The character of our Saviour riſes to an 
inconceivable height of dignity and 
importance, when we conſider the na- 
ture and the extent of his dominion. 
The whole race of mankind are his 
ſubjects ; and all thoſe who refuſe to 
govern themſelves by his laws, as far 
as they are diſcovered to them, ſhall 
be excluded from his preſence, and 
have their everlaſting condition deter- 
mined by his righteous ſentence; whilſt 
thoſe who have humbly deſired and en- 


deavoured to obſerve the righteous laws 


which he has given, ſhall riſe to ſome 
ſhare of his glory and happineſs, and 
have their abode in thoſe. regions, 
where righteouſneſs ſhall obtain an 
univerſal and - everlaſting dominion. 
How contemptible do all the king- 
doms of the earth appear, when com- 
pared with this glorious kingdom 1 
The meaneſt eie of this great 

| Prince, 
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prince, in true excellence exceeds the 
greateſt potentate on earth. How great 
then muſt he himſelf be! And above 
all, how high muſt our ideas riſe of 


His univerſal providence, and of His 


uncontrolled authority, to whom the 


Head of this ſociety, when he has ſub- 


dued all things to himſelf, mall finally 


ſubmit ! 1 


F. x. 


I might in all reaſon be expected, i 
that a fair repreſentation of theſe truths 
and duties, in their connexion with 
each other, eſpecially if accompanied 


with a view of their preſent and future 
conſequences, would reach every heart, 
and be effectual not only to inftru& 


men in their duty, but to perſuade 
them to the practice of it. This will 


5 doubtleſs be the caſe with thoſe who 


will give a proper attention to theſe in- 


tereſting ſubjects. But thoſe who ne- 


„„ glect 
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glect to hear the word altogether, or 
will not employ the thought neceſſary 
to underſtand what is ſaid, and to im- 
preſs it upon their minds, will, through 
mere careleſſneſs, or under the influence 
of worldly paſſions and cares, find it 
ineffectual to their beſt improvement. 


THis leads me to conſider, what the 
ſpeaker ſhould do to win the attention | 
of his hearers. Are there any arts of 
_ pleaſing, by which he may inſinuate 
himſelf into their favour, and conciliate 
a proper regard to his opinions and 
reaſonings? It ſeems to have been the 

general opinion of | mankind that there 
are. Hence, to pleaſe has been uſually 
conſidered as the third branch of ora- | 
tory, | and thou ght conducive to the 
inſtruction and perſuaſion, which ſhould 
be chiefly regarded by every public 
ſpeaker. It is not then to be ſought 
for its own ſake, but as ſubſervient to 
a higher Preis and the deſire to 
_ pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, if it ſpring from vanity or 
ambition, is contemptible in propor- 
tion to the importance of the ſubjects 
on which the diſcourſe turns. On a 
frivolous ſubject, it will be more ex- 
cuſable to addreſs the diſcourſe to the 
imaginations of the audience, and the 
ſpeaker will merit a milder cenſure, if 
childiſh ornaments are ſought, and even 
diſplayed with a fondneſs for admira- 
tion and applauſe. In every harangue, 
however, ſuch addreſſes to the fancy, 
as ſerve to call off the attention of thoſe 
who hear from the ſubject to the orator, 
muſt be condemned; and in the general, 
no ornaments can be agreeable to a 
_ perſon of ſound judgment, which are 
far-fetched, and: eſpecially which are 
inconſiſtent with, or foreign to, its pro- 
feſſed deſign. This is fixed upon by 
an excellent critic, who appears to 
have been a friend to all the graces 
of ſpeaking and writing which could 
be admitted, as what conſtituted the 

P 2 great 
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great difference between Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, and inclined him to give 
the preference to the Grecian orator. 
Cicero, ſays he, embelliſhes every 
thing which he handles, Ke. His 
oy 8 is wonderful, but ſtill we diſcern 
Whilſt he is concerned for the 
45 3 of the republic, he does not 
forget that he is an orator, nor does 
* he let others forget it. Demoſthenes 
© ſeems tranſported, and to have no- 
„ thing in view but his country. He 
does not ſtudy what is beautiful, but 
naturally falls into it without re- 
* flecting. We cannot criticiſe him, 
“for he 1s maſter of our paſſions. We 
** conſider the thing which he fays, 
„ and not his words. We loſe fight. 
of him, and think of Philip only, 
vo uſurps every thing. I am charm- 
ed with theſe two orators, but I con- 
e feſs that Cicero's prodigious art, and 
oy magnificent eloquence, | charms me 


„ Jeſs. 
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* leſs than the vehement ſimplicity or 


as * Demoſthenes.” * 


 NoTrinG can be juſter or more ſolid 


than the reaſon aſſigned for the pre- 
ference here given. But if it be expected 


on other ſubjects, that the ſpeaker keep 
out of fight, and forbear every thing 
that has the appearance of a deſign to 


diſplay his own art; it is with yet 
higher reaſon, that we demand this 


| modeſty 1 In the ſacred Orator, who ought : 
0 be entirely engroſſed with his ſub- 


ject, and to diſcover nothing, to mean 


nothing but the deſire of giving a juſt 


and plain repreſentation of it. This 
will preſerve him from the declamatory 
manner, in which ſome preachers ap- 
pear ſo much to delight; and confine 


him to that noble implicity, which 1 18 
the only true ornament of moral and 


i religious diſcourſes, 


SEE a Cotter from the Archbiſhop of Cambray to Mr. 
Fontenelle, Secretary to the French Academy, p. 230, 237. 


z THE 
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Tur ſame obſervations will apply to 
the delivery, as to the ſtyle of ſermons. 
If the ſentiments, which they ought 
to convey, be deeply impreſſed on the 
preacher's own mind, they will almoſt 
| ſuperſede the neceflity of rules on this 

ſubject. Let him but keep clear of af- 


fectation, and conſider his own powers; 


let him allow himſelf in that animation 
of language and manner, which a ſenſe 
of the truth and importance of his doc- 
trine will give; and he can hardly fail 
of riſing above mediocrity, and will 
probably have every excellence of which : 
his abilities admit. 


IT is readily acknowledged to be a 
defirable thing, that a good diſcourſe 
be well delivered; and if nothing more 
eſſential be facrificed to it, the care 
which ſome have taken to recommend 
their public ſervices by a juſt pronun- 
ciation, and by an animated and grace- 
ful addreſs, deſerves great commenda- 


tion; 
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tion; and the ſucceſs, with which it 


has been attended, will encourage every 
young preacher to ſeek this accompliſh- 
ment. It muſt, however, be owned, that 
too much ſtreſs has ſometimes been laid 
upon it; and that his powers of ſpeak- 


ing have, in ſome caſes, procured the 
preacher a degree of applauſe which his 


compoſitions by no means merited. This 


unhappy conſequence too has in ſome. 
| Inſtances been ſeen that he has him- 
| ſelf attended to them too much, and 


conſidered rather how than what he 


ſhould preach; and hence, from a con- 


ſciouſneſs of his excellencies in this art, 


and ſecure of pleaſing by them, has 
neglected thoſe ſtudies which are neceſ- 
 fary to give his compoſitions their true 
value, and to ſecure the happy effects 


which they are intended to produce. 


Me meaning briefly is, that this, 


with every other pleaſing, ornamental 
art, be employed to ſubſerve the views 


„ and 
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and purpoſes of real merit; but that it 
never uſurp its place, or ſet off a diſ- 
courſe which wants the other and 
higher excellencies. 


Tu fame rules ſhould be obſerved 
in the devotional compoſitions, as in 
_ thoſe which have been already men- 
tioned. Such as are called upon to 
draw up prayers for their own uſe, or 
for that of others, ought to have a clear 
view of the truths on which they are 
founded, and a lively perception of the 
ſentiments which they intend to ex- 
preſs; and then ſuch words will natu- 
rally follow, as the ſeveral parts of the 
ſervice require. A juſt ſenſe of the 
Divine character, and a ſerious recol- 
lection of the mercies of God, will 
eaſily direct to the proper language of 
praiſe and thankſgiving: the conſciouſ- 
neſs of guilt will teach us how to con- 
feſs our ſins, and in what words to de- 
precate the Juſtice, and implore the 
mercy 
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mercy of Heaven; and the perſuaſion 


of man's ignorance and weakneſs, and 


God's all- ſufficiency, as it ſhews the 


propriety of prayer, will ſupply the 
| beſt directions as to the manner in 
which . it ſhould be performed. He 
who is deſtitute of theſe ſentiments, 
can hardly be expected to ſucceed him- 
ſelf in compoſitions of this ſort, or to 


be a good judge of thoſe of others; and 


he whoſe own mind i is really impreſſed 
with them, with a tolerable acquaint- 


ance with language, and ſkill ; in com- 
poſition, can hardly miſcarry. 


Ix is not my intention to enter into 
the queſtions of the propriety and uſe 


of ſtated forms of prayer; or of reciting 
rather than reading thoſe which are 
drawn up from time to time, for ge- 
neral or particular occaſions. Each 
method has its advantages and diſad- 
vantages; the ends of devotion may be 


attained under any of them: theſe are 


among f 


Ig 
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among the queſtions, which every man 
may ſafely be left to anſwer, according 


to his particular taſte and genius ; and 


which all Chriſtian ſocieties ſhould de- 


termine for themſelves, as their wiſdom 


and judgment ſhall enable them. 


Ir ſhould, however, be ſtrongly in- 


culcated on the preacher, who is to 
conduct the devotions of his fellow- 
worſhippers, as well as impart inſtruc- 
tions to them, that he cannot be too 
careful to obſerve the greateſt ſimplicity 
of expreſſion and delivery in every part 
of this ſervice. The ſtyle of devotional 
compoſitions ſhould be more particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed by its perſpicuity and 
ſimplicity. If any ſentiment be fo ex- 
preſſed, as to require any thing addi- 
tional to explain, to guard, to confine, 
or enlarge it, it is ſo far improper in 
an addreſs to the great Being, who is 
_ preſent with all his creatures, ſo as to 
know all their thoughts and purpoſes. 


But 
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But if it be cenſured as an impropriety 
to depart from this noble fimplicity of 
expreſſion in devotional compoſition, 


how unbecoming is it in him who leads 
the devotions of others, to be ſtudious 
about what may be moſt pleaſing to 


thoſe who ſhall join in them! If he 
who appears to pray, or profeſſes to 


ſpeak to God, diſcover a fondneſs for 
the beauties of language, or the graces 


of delivery; if he be more defirous to 


ſet himſelf off to advantage, than to 


give a natural, unaffected expreſſion to 
the devout ſentiments, with which his 
heart is impreſſed ; it may be preſumed 
that he does not pray himſelf at all, 
nor can it be expected that he ſhould 
aſſiſt the devotions of other worſhippers, 
But I think it unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing further on this head, being fully 
of opinion, that whoever has attentively 


conſidered the doctrines of religion, 


and the temper of mind to which they 
lead, and reflected at all on the manner 
8 OW: 
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in which it ſhould be expreſſed in an 

addreſs to God, will generally ſucceed 
in this part of his office; whether he 
draw up forms beforehand, or clothe 
the thoughts, which he has carefully 
digeſted, in ſuch words as offer them- 
ſelves at the time; whether he read or 
recite his prayers, 


n 


TRE ſame great objects which direct 
and animate the public diſcourſes of the 


Chriſtian miniſter, will naturally carry 


him through the other duties of his 
office with a right ſpirit. His whole 

behaviour to his people in the houſe of 
prayer, and in all other places, in his 

common viſits, in his attendance on the 

ſick, and in thoſe ſervices, which pecu- 
liarly reſpe& the riſing generation, will 

be directed by the ſame principles, and 
conducted to the ſame purpoſe. But 
theſe are particulars, which have been 
„ ſo 
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ſo frequently diſcuſſed already, that 
however intimate their connexion may 
be with the other parts of this diſcourſe, 


I ſhall be excuſed, if I content myſelf 


with this general mention of them.“ 


WHOEVER will reflect for 2 moment 


on the end of the miniſterial office, will 
acknowledge, that the execution of it 
ought to engage all the attention which 
we can beſtow. Every purſuit in life, 
ſhould be conducted with a zeal propor- 
tioned to its importance. To be zealous 
about trifles, is a proof of a little mind: 
to be zealous in a bad cauſe, argues only 


a higher degree of wickedneſs: on the 


ſame principle, he cannot reaſonably 

expect to eſcape cenſure, who enters on 

a good cauſe with coolneſs and indiffer- 
ence. But though the preacher has the 
| higheſt; incentives to zeal, he, above all 


* Sour of my readers will 8 i that 
my thoughts on molt of theſe ſubjects are already before 


the public. 


others, 
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others, will be expected to temper it 
with a ſerious, humble ſpirit; and to 
regulate it by the moſt extenſive charity 
for all that difference of opinion, which 
has ever prevailed in the world. Is it 
neceſſary to add (thoſe Who have been 
attentive to the ſpirit of this diſcourſe 
will hardly need the hint) that the zeal 
for which I contend, has for its object 

not the peculiarities of a party, but 
thoſe great things, which in profeſſion 
at leaft are principal in every party? 
As far, however, as any one is of opi- 

nion, that the particular modes which 
he adopts, are conducive to what is of 

chief importance in religion, he may 
be allowed to plead earneſtly for them; 
and whilſt no infringement is made on 

Chriſtian candour, to be zealouſly af- 

fected towards them. * 


"5M Fo on the fuller diſcuſſion of this age, 1 refer to 
the procediny Diſcourſe. . 


Tris 
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T'x1s zeal to diſcharge his duty, will 
naturally induce the preacher to in- 
quire, what means will be moſt effec- 
tual to ſecure ſucceſs. _ 


FIRST, Every conſiderate perſon will 
acknowledge, that it is very neceſſary 


to the ſucceſs of a Chriſtian miniſter, 


that he be himſelf a ſincere, exemplary 


Chriſtian. If any one indeed can ſtand 


up, and inculcate upon others, what 


he is perſuaded in his own mind is not 
true, he diſcovers ſo much guilt and 
meanneſs, that I ſhould not hope for 
the leaſt ſucceſs from any thing which 


I could fay for his conviction and a- 


mendment. It is a character ſo very 


deteſtable, and at the ſame time ſo con- 


temptible, that I would flatter myſelf, 


the number of thoſe who merit it, 1s 
but inconſiderable. They are not, 


| however, the miniſters whom I have 

in my eye in the preſent advice, It 1s 
at leaft ſuppoſable, that he who does 

£5 V not 


9 
* te * 
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not obſerve the rules which the Goſpel 
preſcribes, may yet believe its divine 
original, and fincerely recommend it 
to the attention of the world. It is 
through infirmity alone, and in oppo- 
ſition to his better principles, that he 
does the things which he condemns, 
and violates the laws which he pro- 
feſſes to obſerve. But, how neceſſary is 
it, that a teacher of religion ſhould 
guard againſt this inconfiſtency! How 
will he anſwer the queſtions which are 
with ſuch plain, ſtriking eloquence 
propoſed by the apoſtle? ** Thou there- 
„ fore who teacheſt another, teacheſt 
0 thou not thyſelf? Thou who makeſt 

*« thy boaſt of the law, through 

breaking the law diſhonoureſt thou 
cc God? oy | 


NoNE, however, but ſuch as are loſt 
to all ſenſe of propriety and decency, 
can allow themſelves in the violation of 
| thoſe rules, which they preſcribe. to 
others; 
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others; but it is generally expected, 
that thoſe who teach in the Chriſtian 
church ſhould not only be decent, but 
_ exemplary in their conduct, and fix to 
themſelves a higher ſtandard of morals 
than other Chriſtians. They are charge- 
able with great inconſiſtency, it is true, 
who are themſelves immoral, and yet 
ſevere in their cenſures on the faults, 
and even on the infirmities of their mi- 
niſters: they do not conſider, 7 fup- 
poſe, that, for the time at leaſt, they 
aſſume the character which requires 


ſuch purity of manners. But I excuſe 


their miſtake; I freely forgive their ſe- 
verity; and I wiſh all the miniſters of 


religion to remember, that they muſt 


count upon ſuch treatment; and that 
it behoves them, therefore, to be par- 
ticularly circumſpe i in their behaviour, 
and to order their whole converſation 
ſo, as to reflect the higheſt honour on 
their profeſſion. Thus will they ſtop 
the mouths of thoſe who are ill-affected 
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to them; and, which is of higher im- 
portance, conciliate the eſteem of good 
men, and moſt 3 ſecure the 
ends of their miniſtry. 


Ir is fo indiſpenſable in the miniſte- 


= character, that he who undertakes 


» ſhould himſelf afford an example 


& the rules which he enjoins; that, 
| unleſs this be his fixed reſolution, it 
were better he ſhould turn his thoughts 
to ſome other employment, than de- 
feat the purpoſes of his miniſtrations 
by a an unſuitable conduct. 


| SECONDLY, It is beſides of great 


importance, that the preacher be a 
man of extenſive knowledge, and good 
learning. In order to ſpeak or write 
well on any ſubject, it is deſirable to 
have a general knowledge at leaſt of 
every one. This, is a very neceſſary 
qualification for ſuch as propoſe to diſ- 
courſe on moral and religious ſubjects. 


They 
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They have frequent occafion to refer to 


other arts and ſciences, in order to il- 
luftrate their doctrine, and to render it 


more intelligible, or at leaſt more pleaſ- 


ing; if therefore they are ignorant on 
theſe heads, they muſt either omit ſuch 
references altogether, or run the hazard 


of expoſing themſelves, by their miſ- 


takes, to the cenſure of their more in- 5 


; telligent hearers. 


On many ſubjects it is not eaſy to 
acquire knowledge, without ſome to- 
lerable ſhare of learning. It is defirable, 


therefore, that the preacher ſhould ſtudy 
books as well as men; thoſe more eſpe- 


cially written on the duties, which he 
is called upon to explain and enforce. 


Thus will he improve his. own ideas, 
by comparing them with thoſe of 
others; 3 or avoid the errors into which | 
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O the revival of letters, after a long 
reign of ignorance and barbariſm, the 
chief object of learned men was to re- 
cover the works of the ancient Latin, 
and afterwards of the Greek authors, 
and to gain an accurate knowledge of 
their contents; and not only to read, 
but imitate them on the ſame or ſimilar 5 
ſubjects. Accordingly, to write cor- 
rect and elegant Latin and Greek in 
proſe or verſe, was the whole to which 
the ambition of the greater part of 
ſcholars aſpired. This, in proceſs of 
time, fell into diſgrace, under the ap- 
pellation of the mere ſtudy of words. 
The attention of ſcholars was turned 
from hence to things; ; and the learned 
languages, as they are called, began to 
be neglected. Now it muſt be acknow-_ 
ledged, that an acquaintance with words 
alone, however accurate and extenſive, 
18 indeed a poor attainment: but what- 


ever Knowledge a man may have, unleſs 
-he- 
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he be a maſter of language, he cannot 
impart it to others; nor can he enrich 


nis mind with the ſentiments of writers 
in ancient or foreign languages, if he 
be a ſtranger to the words with which 
they are clothed. The knowledge of 
the tongues in which the Holy Scrip- 


tures are written, is of eſſential im- 
portance. Thoſe who wiſh to have a 


juſt acquaintance with the contents of 
theſe books, will be unwilling to truſt 


10 any tranſlation; and it will bring a 


i great reflection on the Chriſtian preacher 
not to be able to conſult the original. 


Bor there is an obvious difference 
between paying a proper attention to 
this branch of learning, and making it 
the ſole employment of our thoughts. 
I would with, indeed, that the works 
of the ancients ſhould not be laid aſide, 
till it be more evident, than it has yet 


| been made, that they are not worth 


; Q 3 reading; ; 
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reading ;* but not that they ſhould fill 
up thoſe hours, which may be devoted 
to higher and more intereſting ſpecula- 
tions. It will certainly conduce to the 
reputation and the ſucceſs of the Chriſ- 
tian preacher, to have a general ac- 
quaintance with all the fields of human 
literature. 


THERE was a time, when there was 
little learning or knowledge, except 
amongſt the miniſters of religion; and 
ſuch of them as were ignorant, were 
ſeldom known to be ſo, but to the 
more learned of their own order. The 
Nate of things in the preſent age is 
widely different; ſo much fo, that 
there never was perhaps any period, in 
which ignorance would be more cer- 
tainly detected, or more infallibly bring 


Ir has been humorouſly ſaid, * Ariſtotle is not 
« fa great a fool, as thoſe, who have never read his 
* works, take him to be.“ 


contempt 
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contempt on thoſe who ſhould appear 


to merit the imputation. | 


WraTeves reflection may have 
been caſt on the preachers in diſſenting 


churches, as deficient in point of learn- 
ing, there ſeems to have been no juſt 


foundation for them. I will venture 
to ſay, that they have not in any age 
been generally unacquainted with ſuch. 
branches of ſcience, as then engaged 
the attention of the public. 1 congra- 
tulate my cotemporaries on the reputa- 
tion which the preſent race of miniſters 
ſupport i in this particular ; and conſider 
it as a pleaſing circumſtance, that many 
of thoſe who are now entering on the 
miniſtry amongſt us, afford the proſpect 


of their 9 up this character. 


1 MEAN not the leaſt reflection on 
the preſent ſtate of learning amongſt the 
miniſters of the eſtabliſhment ; or to 
make a compariſon between them and 
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the e brethren in this, or in 
any other inſtance. 1 ſhall only add, 
that the latter, if inferior to the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy in ſome branches, are by 
no means ſo in others. Their ſemi- 
naries of learning labour under many 
diſadvantages, which it is not my pre- 
ſent deſign to enumerate; ſeveral of 
them, however, are conducted in a 
manner favourable to the intereſts of 
ſound learning, and likely to tranſmit 


-: ee for ſcience and literature to ſuc- 


cceding ages. : 


SnovLD the 8 of this fac : 
make its way into our univerſities, . 
other public ſchools, ſo as to excite a 
ſpirit of emulation in them; 3 will, I 
hope, raiſe only the friendly conten- 
tion of gaining thoſe literary accom- 

pliſhments_ in a yet higher degree, 

which may ſubſerve the intereſts of 
| real Chriſtianity. Would to God, it 
might lead to ſuch an union amongſt 
885 N 
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all the ſects, into which the Chriſtian 
world is divided, that, forgetting all 

the cauſes of an unfriendly alienation 
which have hitherto ſubſiſted, they 
might combine their united forces in 


the cauſe of earning, virtue, and true 
religion ! 


LasTLy, I would with the Chriſtian 
preacher the advantage which an eaſy | 
_ addreſs, and poliſhed manners will give 
him. The foundation of this accom- 
pliſhment muſt be in the mind itſelf, 
which, in order to take this external | 


poliſh, muſt poſſeſs a native and an 


improved benevolence. Nothing ſhort. 


of this can © gentle the condition.” 
I this natural politeneſs be wanting, 


all the appearances of it, which may 


be aſſumed, deſerve no higher appella- 


tion than that of a hollow complaiſance, 
or mean ſervility, to which the rougheſt 


manners of unaffected fincerity are infi- 
nitely preferable, Where it has a real 
exiſtence, 
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- exiſtence, ſome attention howerer may 
ſtill be neceſſary, to expreſs it in the 
moſt eaſy and unaffected manner. The 
rules for this engaging behaviour I ſhall 
not take upon me to recite; it is per- 

haps impoſſible for the moſt accom- 
liſhed gentleman to give a compleat 

detail; but the deſire to pleaſe, and 
the willingneſs to be pleaſed, juſt re- 

ferred to, will ſupply the Py of the 
far greater part of them. 


Tuxsz manners are peculiarly neceſ- . 


fary for thoſe, who have frequent calls 

to converſe with people in the higher 
Nations of life. They will be able to 
enter into ſuch company with leſs pain 
to themſelves, and to bear a part in the 
_ converſation with more honour to their 
characters. A good miniſter will pre- 
ſerve the dignity of virtue in every ſitu- 
ation; but he will at the ſame time be 

ſolicitous to pay thoſe attentions to 
mankind, which will give the moſt fa- 
vourable 
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vourable idea of his profeſſion, and pro- 


mote his ſucceſs in diſcharging its of- 

fices. It will conduce very much to 
this, to be able to ſupport the character 

of the gentleman, as well as that of the 


Chriſtian, 


| Ir, moreover, there be at any time | 
a proper call to introduce any moral or 


religious ſubject into common conver- 


ſation, he will be able to acquit him- 
ſelf well on the occaſion; and even- to 
proceed to the painful, difficult buſinèt 1 
of admonition and reproof, when ne- 


ceſſary, with the faireſt Po of 2 


ſucceſs. 


Tuus, my reverend brethren, have 

I pointed out to you the great object 

on which your eyes ſhould always be 
fixed in your public ſervices, and in 


every other ſituation into which you 


may be brought—to aſſiſt your fellow- 
Chriſtians 1 in attaining that temper, and 
45 forming 
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exiſtence, ſome attention however may 

ſtill be neceſſary, to expreſs it in the 
| moſt eaſy and unaffected manner. The 
rules for this engaging behaviour I ſhall 
not take upon me to recite; it is per- 
haps impoſlible for the moſt accom- 
pliſnhed gentleman to give a compleat 
detail; but the defire to pleaſe, and 
the willingneſs to be pleaſed, juſt re- 


ferred to, will ſupply the 5 of the 
: far — part of them. | 


Tur SE manners are ; peculiarly neceſ- 
fary for thoſe, who have frequent calls 


to converſe with people in the higher 


Nations of life, They will be able to 
enter into ſuch company with leſs pain 
to themſelves, and to bear a part in the 
converſation with more honour to their | 
characters. A good miniſter will pre- 
ſerve the dignity of virtue in every ſitu- 
ation; but he will at the ſame time be 
ſolicitous to pay thoſe attentions to 
mankind, "we will give the moſt fa- 
yourable 
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vourable idea of his profeſſion, and pro- 


note his ſucceſs in diſcharging its of- 


fices. It will conduce very much to 
this, to be able to ſupport the character 


of the gentleman, as well as that of the 
Chriſtian. 


Ir, moreover, there be at any time 


a proper call to introduce any moral or 


religious ſubject into common conver- 
ſation, he will be able to acquit him- 
ſelf well on the occaſion; and even to 
proceed to the painful, difficult buſineſs 
of admonition and reproof, when ne- 


ceſſary, with the faireſt Fa ä 


ſucceſs. 


Tues , my reverend brethren, have 


I pointed out to you the great object 
on which your eyes ſhould always be 

fixed in your public ſervices, and in 
every other ſituation into which you 
may be brought to aſſiſt your fellow- 


Chriſtians in attaining that temper, and 


forming 
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forming that character, which will, 
through the blefling of God, procure 
them every deſirable enjoyment in the 


preſent world, and infallibly ſecure 


their future, and everlaſting happineſs. 


Turk; cannot be a more intereſting 
inquiry than that which has now been 
made into the moſt probable means of 
ſucceſs in this employment. Some 


things, which have been ſaid, you will 


think of greater importance, others of 
leſs: but you will, I am perſuaded, 
afford them all a ſerious conſideration. 


It will be acknowledged of ſome ad- 


vantage, to acquire ſuch a behaviour 


as may be generally pleaſing ; it is ſtill 


more neceſſary to keep up a conſtant 


attention to thoſe ſtudies, which will 
improve your underſtanding, and pro- 
cure you the reputation of knowledge 
and learning ; but what is of higheſt 
conſequence, is, to preſerve that purity 


of 
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of manners, which the miniſterial office 
requires, and to make your example as 


amiable and uſeful as poſſible to all 
— with whom you converſe. 


I Must not conclude without ac- 


knowledging, that I have the higheſt 


| regard for the temper and characters of 


my Chriſtian brethren, to whom I have 
addreſſed theſe advices. The preacher 
himſelf needs, at leaſt, as much as any 
who now fit to hear, the word of ex- 
hortation ; and if he does not deceive 
himſelf, he would be happy to have 
his ideas on this ſubject improved by 
the experience of thoſe who have ſo 


many calls to conſider it, and his en- 


deavours quickened by their example. 

He ſubmits what has been ſaid to the 

candid judgment of all whom it may 
concern; Wiſhing in particular, that 
the younger brethren may enter into | 
- the office with ſuch views of its deſign, 
055 ant oe tee and 
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and ſuch refolutions to preſerve a con- 
ſtant attention to them, as may enſure 
them all defirable ſucceſs, and give 
them everlaſting cauſe for rejoicing. 


THE END. 
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